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“LYMAN BEECHER. 
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These few letters stand upon the end of a large 
recumbent slab of granite. A cross lies flat upon the 
top of the block, being raised by having the sur- 
rounding surface cut away. This is all. The mate- 
rial, the symbol, and the inscription well befit the 
burial place of the man. Here, in New Haven, he 
was born and educated. The house still remains in 
which his father lived. It is not five minutes’ walk 
between his grave and his cradle. Yet it was not 
the love of birth-place that brought him back to 
New Haven for burial, but his love of NaTHan 
TayLtor. This was a love of man to man surpass- 
ing the love of woman. It was like that of Davip 
and JonaTHan, After he had forgotten almost ev- 
erything elsein extreme old age, he remembered 
this one wish, and by signs and broken sentences 
indicated his wish to be laid by the side of “ him.” 
For TayLor’s personality and heart remained clear 
in his memory after he ceased to remember his name. 
That must needs have been a noble nature that 
through a long life was so loved by such a man as 
lyManBrEcuER. Side by side they lie, between 
whom there never came a eoud, and that, too, when 
both of them were theologians, and often differed, 
‘nd sat up half the nighf in high discussion. Oh, 
t was charming to see men who believed in what 
they taught, with such an abandonment of faith, 
that not the visible world, nor human life, nor house- 
hold love was so real and so transcendent to them, 
as abstracttruth! Nor is it without a certain beau- 
ty that the farther away from fact the thread was 
Spun, the more attenuated the philosophy becarhe, 
the more important it seemed. The globe and the 
iiverse, to their thinking, hung upon distinctions 
finer than a spider's finest film. We see them now, 
¥ the old Litchfield sitting room, come home from 
_ meeting, sitting down around the fire, and, 
a a little family chat, begin to edge teward the 
tia uae that had broken off at their last meeting. 
irs fry a their positions cautiously, like two 
ma ee ape: each other, in survey, before 
meget Re e begun. Soon they went at it. 
ina ae arnest. They stopped each other. Now 
sails pushing the other with an irresistible 

= 4 om in a little time, some lucky turn gave 
onia - vantage, and all the lost ground was re- 
wit ean some steps besides. Some explosion of 
ohen oe them both into a roar of laughter, 

isin a them for the next wrestle. The hours 
folks “e sac was eleven o'clock, in a town where 
vee “ns bed at nine—it was midnight—it was 
flew, winnaar back and forth the arguments 
ome mr mes while they walked up and down 
‘mms over each other’s shoulders, some- 
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times BEEcHER sitting on TayLon’s knee, sometimes 
sitting face to face, arms going in gestures, the fore- 
finger pointing out the line of argument. At length 
a tall and pale form at the head of the stairs calls 
out, “ Father, father! Do you know what time it 
is ?” 

“ Well, TayLor, stick a pin there, and we'll go on 
to-morrow.” 

The amount of truth got out, if all was true that 
each thought to be so, can never be known, but must 
have been immense. But it seemed difficult to re- 
duce to record these surprising discoveries. On one 
occasion the topic of debate was the Will. The 
next forénoon Dr. BrEcuEeR spent a considerable 
time in making an “exact statement” on this topic. 
After he left, we looked into his blank book and 
saw a page with at least twenty paragraphs begun, 
and struck out. Then— 

“In considering the human will”’—a pen was 
struck through that—and again he started—* No 
theory of the will is valid ”’—pausing unsatisfied,— 
that, too, was dashed out, and then two or three 
times over he got only as far as “The will ”"—“A 
definition of the will ”—and, finally, after many modi- 
fications and partial sentences, the last entry made 
was, “The will is”—. What the will was to have 
been shown to be, we shall never know. 

But the benefit of this practice on infinite themes, 
and of this intense conviction of the truth of specu- 
lations, is not to be estimated by the immediate pro- 
ducts, but by its reflex influence on the soul and 
reason. When these men handled the great themes 
of truth, there was a scale of sublimity, and an in- 
visible force to their reasoning, which no one could 
have had but they that dwelt much in the higher 
moods of mind and in the great invisible realm of 
faith ! 

There they lie;—the grass grows green, violets 
and myrtle-vine blooms are shining this day blue on 
the grass. Little birds come and sit on their 
monuments and dress their feathers, sing a single 
strain, and fly off. What do the birds know of the 
great names that lie asleep below them? And are 
men on this earth so different from the birds? We 
flit hither and thither on this monumental globe, 
and hardly dream of the history that is under our 
feet, or of the thoughts of God, of which this earth 
is but a mighty incarnation! 

Largely engaged during his life-time in contro- 
versy, it was the popular impression that Dr. BEEcH- 
ER was a stern warrior. His personal appearance 
favored the idea. And no one ever heard him in his 
prime, and in his best moods, but felt that he wasa 
master in discourse. Yet amore simple-minded and 
child-like nature never lived. When in hours of 
transfiguration His heart revealed the tenderness of 
his love—it was almost like opening a window in 
heaven. With hischildren he was sportive to frolic- 
someness. Down on his hands and knees he has 
given us many a ride,—and great has been our ex- 
ultation, when, after a prodigious show of wrestling, 
we flung him full length upon the grass. The faint 
suspicion that “he let us do it,” did not on the 
whole dispel the illusion of victory. 

As we grew up, nothing that ever he said impressed 
us so much as all that which we silently saw. When 
the winter was severe, and the storm was high, the un- 
shrinking promptness with which he ventured forth, 
night or day, to some distant appointment, inspired 
in our young souls a contempt of danger, and a feel- 
ing that a resolute courage was more than a match 
for nature in her scowls and threats. Although his 
name was much on men’s tongues, &nd much print- 
ed, his unfeigned modesty was striking. We never 
heard a single boast. Even when yet quite young, 
we were impressed with a certain bashfulness and 
timidity, with which he recounted his own adven- 
tures. 

We never saw either anger or impatience under 
abuse or obloquy. Artless and simple-hearted, he 
had anatural insight into men, and was seldom de- 
ceived in his judgment. 

Looking back upon that inside life, when men’s 
unconscious acts reveal their true nature, we see 
his example to have been one which inspired faith 
in manhood, in disinterested affection, and unfeigned 
piety. He seemed, to those without, a good and true 
man, but he was better than he seemed. 

Sleep on, great hearts! Side by side ye were in 
life, side by side ye are in slumber, side by side ye 
shall be in the glory of immortality ! 


* 
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WAGE ITA “TREATED ME LIKE A 
LADY.” 

Here is what my wife told me on the day before 
we left our pleasant New England home; and its 
whole significance lies in the fact that it is true. 

“Oh GEorcE! Miss Marcy, my drawing teacher, 
was here this afternoon to return my last call and 
say good-bye, and I want just to tell you about our 
talk. ‘You don’t know,’ said she, ‘how sorry I 
am that you are going away, comparative stranger 
asIam. The fact is, Mrs. C——-, you have treated 
me like a lady, and I do enjoy that very much.’ 
‘Why, Miss Marcy!’ said I, ‘is it possible any of 
your scholars have treated you in any other way 
since you have been here?’ ‘Indeed they have,’ 
she said, ‘ and I do not find any fault with them for 
it. I madeup my mind to it when I began to teach, 
and accepted it.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I never did be- 
lieve people acted in that way, in New England at 
least, and I have a hundred times denied that they 
did.’ ‘I assure you,’ said she, ‘I have found very 
few people who treated me since I began to teach 
as I was ysed to being treated before. T was 
here once before, a year or two ago, with my 
mother, who came to be under a doctor’s care; and 
a great many people called on me and were very po- 
lite. But when I came this time as a teacher, they 
kept their distance! I tell youI don’t ask their 
favors. When I see any of them on the street I look 
away and avoid them.’ ‘I’m afraid that’s very 
naughty!’ said I. ‘ Well,’ she went on, ‘ perhaps 
it is, but I will do it. And really I don’t blame 
them much; I used to be about as bad. When I 
was at school in New York, we girls never discuss- 
ed such things, but we saw how other people treat- 
ed our teachers, and fell into the same way ourselves. 
So it serves me right to be treated so now. But it 
is a luxury to meet people who know me for a lady 
in spite of my profession.” 

“ Just think of it!” concluded my wife to me; 
“and I tell you there are not many of her pupils 
that are as intelligent and cultivated as she is, and 
she is as true a lady as ever was. I suppose she 
wouldn’t tell me this before lest she should seem to 
be asking attention, but now we are going away 
she felt free to speak.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ for a country where we boast so 
much about democracy, and taking people for what 
they really are, that’s pretty well! For goodness’ 
sake} what’s the difference between Miss Marcy and 
her pupils? It is just this: that she has an accom- 
plishment which they have not, that she is doing a 
definite useful work instead of being idle, and that 
she has shown uncommon courage and force of 
character in going ahead and taking care of herself. 
Pretty grounds those are for setting her down as an 
inferior! It’s a stupid relic of false old aristocratic 
notions, that is tangled in our conventional ways, 
and has no business there. I declare, I believe I'll 
write an article in THE CuRisT1an UNION about it.” 

As the acute reader sees, in my account of the dif- 
ference between Miss Marcy and her neighbors, I 
left out the flaw in her case. She worked for her 
daily bread. That was the real reason why people 
did not call on her, and in little ways drew the fine 
invisible line that separates “‘one of us” from an 
outsider. Now, that I consider a genuine instance 
of woman’s wrongs. Fora “ born and bred” lady 
to be shut out from equal companionship with ladies 
and gentlemen, is just as real and palpable a hard- 
ship, if not as grievous, as for a workwoman to be 
underpaid. And for this class of wrongs no redress 
can be found in political reform. Suppose» Miss 
Marcy were a voter, would that affect her relation 
to other women; would it affect their treatment of 
her? The trouble is in public sentiment, and no 
single measure or outward reform will reach it. 
That self-support, for a woman, is not compatible 
with the full dignity of high social position, is a pop- 
ular prejudice, an inherited tradition, lying deeper 
than deliberate thought or rational opinion, and is 
ten times harder to reach. 

Put in words, the proposition is so absurd that it 
is hard to argue against it. Idleness respectable, 
dependence respectable, work for amusement or am- 
bition respectable; but a course of beneficent labor, 
chosen from honest pride, carried out with courage 
and patience,—that is somehow degrading ! 

This is one of the mountains of wrong that yield 
not to sudden assault or brilliant demonstration, not 
to the orator and_ legislator; but must be slowly 
worn away by thousands of little strokes, by the 





right feelings of ordinary men and women express- 
ing themselves in every-day acts. 

Ladies, are you not bond-slaves to your “social 
duties?” Don’t you say every pleasant day, “O! 
I ought to make ever so many calls!” You travel 
hundreds of miles, you spend months of time, in 
calling on people because they call on you, and they 
call on you because you call on them! Your faith- 
fulness to the law of social requirements is amazing, 
and fills me who am only a man with wonder and 
awe! Some cynics grumble at the waste of time 
and trouble in visiting people who do not need you, 
nor you them, who do not care for you, nor you 
for them. Never mind the cynics now. But is 
there not a chance for the exercise of social virtue in 
a way that shall give more pleasure than does your 
ordinary routine? Can you not think of people who 
are in themselves quite the equals of your calling ac- 
quaintances, but are thrown outside the circle by 
the unreasonable whims of society, to whom these 
little politenesses would bring comfort and cheer? 

The tired school-mistress,—doing the noblest 
work, that is fundamental to the happiness and hon- 
or of the community; the woman who, used to com- 
fort and refinement, has bravely chosen any kind ot 
labor, the most mechanical, rather than to be a 
helpless burden to others; do you,not know some 
such whose way would be lightened by the little 
marks of respect that every self-respectful soul really 
prizes, however bravely it may do without them ? 
Can you not spare to such some of the little social 
attentions that you dispense so freely to those who 
have small need of them ? 

Cynic that I am,I may have grumbled a little 
when my wife first took the time for a “ formal call” 
on Miss Marcy. But when I heard the story told 
above, I thought that these calls at any rate were 
time well bestowed. 








MENDING THEIR NETS. 


———_>—— 
BY THE REV. A. M’ELROY WYLIE. 


>a 

JAMES and Joun were called when mending their 
nets, for they were fishers. 

Some men never do this, and have the notion that 
the finer the instrument the longer and harder it 
can be worked. 

We knew of a student once who was resolved that 
his feet should be as high as any other class-mate’s 
head. How did he go aboutit? By attending first 
to the wants of the animal? Not by any means, 
He soon came to be known as “the man with the 
book.” I believe he was never seen without a book 
in his hand. Walking in the campus, or on the 
street, he was semingly as devout over his text-book 
as the Papist mumbling his five hundred prayers a 
day, for a thousand years’ exemption from purgatory. 
Whether he slept with his book open over his eyes, 
we cannot say, but we do know about ‘the sesult, 
At first he stood at the top, but never stopping to 
mend his net, he soon ceased to drag any fish to the 
shore, and ere long he sunk to the bottom of the 
class, settled there, and graduated next door to a 
booby. 

An eminent physician has lately given it as his de- 
liberate opinion, after long years of practice, that, 
whereas men engaged in mere physical labor may 
work ten and twelve, and even fifteen hours a-day, 
brain-workers should stop at five or six, and oc- 
cupy the remaining time in the process of building 
up the machinery through which the soul-powers 
work. ’ 

Pure spirit may not need recreation—it may pos- 
sess that immortal and indescribable element of sub- 
tile self-recruiting, which will never suffer from wea- 
riness, or experience the slightest loss of substance, 
or diminution of vital force. But certain it is, that 
all the media through which spirit now performs its 
tasks need constant mending. It is not our experi- 
ence that the clothes of our souls wax not old for 
forty years, and stand in no need of perpetual over- 
hauling in this wilderness of work. ' 

Look at that splendid locomotive which beats the 
wind while drawing its long line of lightning cars ! 
“ Ah,” say you, “ that royal fruit of genius—all of 
steel and iron the very best throughout, needs no 
rest or sleep.” Not 80; that proud driver, whose 
pet it is, daintily respects even its inanimate powers. 
Polished from all spot or rust, it must, as a tired 
monster, have its stabling, and regular season for 
rest and recuperation. 

Now that the heated term is approaching, and the 
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dissolving terrors of summer wil] be upon us, we 
wish to lift up the trumpet, and blow a blast for the 
heart and brain-workers. Let them see to it that 
they mend their nets. | 

If we were to dip or drag for dead fish we might 
go a long time with but little mending; but where 
we must seine for cat-fish, pike and pickerel, with an 
occasional shark, we must look to the nets, or soon 
enough we will find ourselves fishermen without 
fishes. In other lands they float, here they plunge 
and leap, dive and dart, asif fifty years of vitality 
were condensed into one. 

Take the ministry especially. It was remarked 
to the writer by Mr. Govan, after he had spent three 
years lecturing in England, and hearing preachers, 
renowned and otherwise, throughout Great Britain, 
that “their standard there—tested by brain-work— 
was much below the standard here. There it was 
more like our week-day evening lectures,” Every- 
thing goes by quiet system and deliberation. Why, 
a man might work steadily there, his life-time, and 
scarcely feel the wear. 

But with us, all is different. The fever and unrest 
is in the very atmosphere. Our people, better edu- 
cated on the average than the mass of any other 
country, demand more labor from the intellect. And 
being a restless, changeable set, they exact more of 
parochial work. 

The stream running through a parish is as fickle 
and inconstantas that of the Missouri River. Those 
who are here to-day are gone to-morrow. The banks 
fall in here to-day and mounds made there to-mor- 
row; and the man who is not unweariedly at work, 
piloting and sounding, and mapping out, will soon 
find himself a stranger in his own field. He must 
absolutely build his house on wheels, rolling it 
here and there that he may fish in the tide. 

In other lands he may build his massive mansion 
on the quiet, unchanging lake, or restful pond. 

Take, too, the terrible draft upon the effectional 
nature. We heard the Boanerges of Plymouth 
Pulpit remark some time since, that two visits of 
condolence exhausted him more than the preaching 
of an hour’s sermon. : 

Put together these draughts upon a man seven 
days of the week, for months and months in succes- 
sion, and say nothing of those fearful perquisites of 
work which press upon every willing worker, con- 
nected with associations and societies, platforms, 
press, and finances, private calls, and bores from 
agents, and beggars, from the penny-whistle level to 
the national schemer and speculator,—and our only 
wonder is that every such servant of his fellow-men 
does not, like the “‘ man with the book,” graduate in 
idiocy or insanity. 

And yet, do you believe it? there are those who 
think brain and heart-workers need no season of 
rest and relaxation ! 

Ah, they know not what hot bricks rest upon the top 
of a nian’s brain, and grow hotter at night when all the 
rest of the world are cooled in refreshing slumber. 
It will pot do to rest on the track, though you may 
stop running ; so long as you stand on the rails the 
fire burns within the furnace. 

“ Go to grass,” as Dr. CHALMERS was wont tersely 
to put the case. We turn to the fields of green. 
Davin understood it when he wrote the 23d Psalm. 


Let there be breadth of liberty on this subject, 
and charity for the convictions of conscientious 
men. Let the “ dominie” go where he inclines, and 
do you help him off, by a wise hospitality that will 
wish him away at the right time, Then be sure 
and don’t cat-o-nine-tail him by telegraphic des- 
patches, when Susie has the chicken pox, or AUNT 
Betsey has the stck head-ache. 

For an over-worked parson in the pastures to drop 
his fishing-pole at the behest of the telegraph-pole, 
is breaking his bridge right down through the cen- 
ter, and half the gain is gone. 

Let us have peace, away from the war of this work- 
day world. ‘Come ye apart,” said the Great Mas- 
ter, “and rest awhile.” The Apostles set us a good 
example there, and it is wise to keep up this succession, 
if no other. 

Your journey halts not, for putting on the horse’s 
shoe. You are the gainer in the highest part, when 
your pastor builds upthe lower. The finest thought 
is only beef-steak doubly distilled in the laboratory 
of a healthful and vigorous nature. Stomach and 
brain cannot send forth the fourth proofin the soul’s 
work, except the laws of brain and stomach are pious- 
ly respected. 

We would all be a little better—more manly and 
heroic Christians—if our churches were to suffer an 
invasion of ram-rods, fishing-rods, and Nimrods. 

Where shall they resort? Just where their sanc- 
tified instincts dictate. 

Don’t laugh if the “dominie” ties his spectacles 
back of his head, dons the “old clo’,” and, hammer 
in hand, fills his pockets with “darnicks” (as the 
boys would say) on the mountain side,—and don’t 
laugh if he comes back with forty varieties of but- 

terflies pinned to his ancient Leghorn, aud his head- 
house flashes into an entomological garden, 


Let him take off bridle, saddle, and roll if he feels 
the need, 
2 AC him follow his simple sense on the whole sub- 
ve. : Provided only that the pursuit be innocent. 
woodland nymphs, only can lift the hot brick 
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from the fevered head of the brain-worker, and the 
meadow or mountain breeze cool his heated blood. 
* When the painstaking parson catches a mess of 
fish from the clear gushing mountain stream, his 
whole congregation will, by and by,sit’down to a 
feast of crisply prepared mountain trout, and the 
sportsman’s basket will multiply a spiritual barbe- 
cue for.ten or. twelve hundred people. So every 
gun that brings down game in the woods will bring 
down sins in the cities. 

"Some like mountains; some the sea; some the 
plains ; and gome the crowded watering-place; and 
some the woods; let us have no quarrel, but mind 
this rule—mend your nets, and let every one be fully 
persuaded in his own mind to remember the value 
and dignity of his body—for it is a “temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


— 
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THE ALPINE SHEEP. 
—@———— 


When on my ear your loss was knelled, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 
A little spring from memory welled, 
Which once had quenched my bitter thirst. 
And I was fain to bear to you 
A portion ofits mild relief, 
That it might be as healing dew, 
To steal some fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 
And on our home the shade of death 
Like a long twilight haunting lay, 
And friends came ‘round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 
The story of the ‘‘ Alpine Sheep”’ 
Was told to us by one we love. 


They in the valley’s sheltering care 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime; 

And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 

: To airy shelves of pasture green, 

That hang along the mountain’s side, 

Where grass and flowers together lean, 
And down through mists the sunbeams glide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie, 

Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

Then heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 
The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 
This parable by nature breathed 
Blew on me, as the south wind free 
O’er frozen brooks, that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision through the night 
Would all my happy senses sway, 
Of the Good Shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing up the starry way, 
Holding our little lambs asleep; 
When, like the murmur of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, ‘Arise, and follow me!” 
—WSeleeted. 








SOCIABILITY IN THE CHURCHES. 
# 


I am not an eaves-dropper by profession, but at a 
sewing-society the other day I listened to the follow- 
ing colloquy : 

“ JesstE, who is that lady over by the window 2?” 

“TI don’t know indeed. She asked me for work, 
and I gave her towels to hem. I shouldn’t wonder 
if her velvet suit needed a whisk-brooming by the 
time she gets them finished, for they are full or 
lint.” 

“Have you seen her talking with any one? I 
fancy she isa stranger, and I have noticed her at 
our Wednesday evening meetings for some time past, 
and last Sunday morning she came into the Sabbath- 
school. I believe I will go and introduce myself.” 

“Oh don’t! I want to ask you about the party at 
Mrs. CLINTOCK’s. You may rest assured that Mrs. 
GENERAL has attended to the polite. She is arith- 
metically accurate in regard to the number of work- 
ers present. For my part I never bother my brain 
about people I don’t know. It is as much as I can 
do to be decently attentive to my friends,” 

“But you should remember your duty, Jessrm, as 
an officer of the society.” 

“Oh nonsense! there are a plenty of folks who 
like nothing better than making acquaintances, Mrs. 
CoLpEN, Mrs. ABgort, and a half-dozen more whom 
I might name go all round the sewing-circle every 
Thursday morning, and shake hands with every lady 
present. Iam not conscious of any violent call in 
that direction myself.” 

“It seems to me, JEsstx, as if every individual in 
the church has a personal responsibility in the mat- 
ter of extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
strangers. It has become a notorious fact that our 
pet church, one of the largest and wealthiest in the 
metropolis, is singularly remiss in this one particu- 
lar, which I esteem of vital importance to the accu- 
mulation of both temporal and Spiritual riches, I 
have in my mind one instance, of recent occurrence, 
where a gentleman and his wife, after having been 
with us for two years, without receiving any atten-| 
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tion from pastor or people, severed their connection, 
and united with another body of Christians who had 
more of the spirit of God among them.” 

“Mrs, Finuny! youastonish me! If people come 
to church for the purpose of being called upon, I 
think they ought to suffer for it. I dare say they 
left because they couldn’t pay our extravagant pew 
rents. They should have takena back seat, as I do. 
And I am sure no reflections ought to be cast upon 
Dr. ELoquent, for he has all he can attend to and is 
a perfect angel among men. He gives out notices 
from the pulpit with a very broad invitation for 
every one to attend the church sociables! They are 
kept up for the sole purpose of promoting acquain- 
tance. I never go to them because they are such 
stupid affairs, but they are just the place for stran- 
gers.” 

“Ah! Jessre, I must force an honest truth upon 
your unwilling notice. You are selfish, extremely 
selfish. It is the secret spring of all your actions. 
You arenot alone. There are a great many others 
just like you. Your father is an influential man in 
the Tulip Church. His money helped to enrich it. 
His pride has helped to aggrandize it. You have 
grown up under its friendly shelter, and stand high 
upon its social ladder. You have none of theneeds 
which spring from a residence among strangers, and 
are utterly devoid of that sympathy which Christ 
intended to have .grow in your heart, but which 
has been rooted out by the rank and unwholesome 
weeds above named.” 

“ God forbid that I should criticise Dr. ELoQUENT. 
He has been the recognized head of Tulip Church 
for many a long year. He is one of the most talent- 
ed divines of the present age. His people reverence 
and love him, and he understands his duty far bet- 
ter than I do. But does he always look after all the 
lambs of his flock, when there are now, to my certain 
knowledge, fifteen families into whose dwellings he 
has never stepped his foot? A lady who has been a 
member of his church for six years, remarked the 
other day to me, ‘It is extremely humiliating to be 
obliged to repeat my name to Dr, ELOQUENT every 
time I meet him.’ Three ladies occupying the same 
seat in the sanctuary, went in and out for two years 
together, each supposing she herself was the only iso- 
lated one of the number, when by some mysterious 
accident they learned that they were all alike stran- 
gers, neither of them knowing another person in 
the church. 

“T might repeat a score of instances. Such a 
state of things is wrong altogether. Dr. ELOQUENT 
tells us from the pulpit that we belong to one great 
family, and he counsels a close and intimate rela- 
tionship, one with another. In the choicest of lan- 
guage he bids us cultivate love, and charity, and 
kindness, and to put forth every effort to cement the 
tie which binds us in the churchhood. 

“T was walking home from the last Wednesday 
evening lecture with Mrs. Lipprncotr. Susie Han- 
son overtook us, and begged to be excused for mak- 
ing an inquiry. She wanted to know how she could 
be profited by the remarks she had just heard, when 
she was not on speaking terms with any one in the 
church but ourselves? ‘Iam full of religious fer- 
vor and affection,’ she went on to say, ‘ but it has to 
be spent outside of Tulip Church. Shall I be held 
accountable, when the customs of society render it 
quite impossible that I,as a new comer, should 
make the first advances towards an acquaintance ?” 
Can you answer her question, JESSIE ?” 

“Oh dear,no! I never dreamed we were such 
a set of heathen. But what would you have me 
do? How am I to get into a different and bet- 
ter way of doing things? Must I devote my time to 
hunting up people I never heard of ?” 

“By no means. Simply do as you would be done 
by. When you see a lady whose isolation, like that 
of the one who has been the innocent cause of this 
conversation, is unmistakable, go to her like a lady 
and a Christian with pleasant words. Not only that, 
but find out where.she lives and call upon her. 
Speak of her to your friends, and get them to do the 
same. Make her feel that she is not alone in our 
midst. As an individual you cannot call upon every 
one, but do your part. Think of something else 
besides your own pleasure, and the chances are that 
you will be more pleased with yourself than ever 
before in your life. Put the whole force of your in- 
fluence against this stiff, straight-laced selfishness, 
which has taker suc’) firm root in the Tulip Church. 
Step out of your beaten track and make a bow to 
your neighbor. Be converted from your besetting 
sin. 

“IT was once a member of the church in a growing 
city, where a committee was chosen annually for 
the purpose of extending courtesies to strangers 
who came to worship with them. It was an admir- 
able feature of church organization, and productive 
of some most remarkable results. Who can tell how 
many Christian hearts have thus been warmed into 
new zeal for the cause of the crucified Saviour of 
mankind, whose mission to us was purely that of 
love and good will—” 

I was about to interrupt Mrs. Frnuey with some 
suggestions of my own, when I found it was twelve 
o'clock, and the ladies all getting ready to depart. 
So I reserved my thoughts upon the subject for a 
future number of THE CuristTIan UNION. 





DELLA DoRNRE, 


RETRIBUTION IN A FUTURE Ly 
LIVING IDEA WITH THE anyone 
ame Sted NTs, 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D, p, 
>. 

An examination of thé existin 
cient Egypt show that the old Egyptians, the & 
tians of the Pharaoh times, were earnest beliey 4 
the retributions:of a futtre life. The Most <m f 
scenes represented in their burial monuments 7 
entire processes of judging the dead and assigni 
them to their appropriate retribution, They tne 
in the fears and the hopes of the future life as cae 
as the old New England Puritans, or the olg Mon 
treal Jesuits. The Hebrews lived with the F, 
tians for centuries; and is it at all likely 
ground alone, as a historical fact, that they re 
ignorant of this tremendous doctrine or unaffected 
by it? No nation has ever been found without this 
idea; the instance cannot be cited in which a lien 
having once had it, has ever lost it. In all nation; 
there are,and always have been, unbelievers and 
skeptics, and even believers whose notions are - 
tremely dim and shadowy; but that is unhappily 
as really true, though not so extensively, of morbid 
Christians of the present day, as it was of the old 
pagans. Notwithstanding unbelief and skepticism 
and dim, shadowy notions, the idea thus existed 
throughout the ancient world, and existed too with 
great definiteness and power. Will the reader Please 
attend to the following extracts, taken almost 
random from different classical writers ? 

When Rhadamanthus (the judge of the dead) finds @ bad man 
he sends him to Tartarus, with a sign whether he is curable or 
incurable, and then when he comes thither he is treated acconi. 
ingly. Butif, as sometimes happens, he finds another sou! Tho 


has lived in holiness and truth, he rejoices over him and sends 
him to the islands of the blessed.—PLato, Gorg., 526, 


& Monuments of gy. 


n- 
Egyp. 
ON this 
Mained 


Regard neither your children nor your life, nor anything els 
as superior to righteousness, that when you come to Hades, yo; 
may bring all this forward before the judges there in your defence 
—PLATO, CrITO at the end. 


When the dead come to the place where the spirit Daino 
leads each one, those who have lived well and justly and hor 
and also those who have not, are first judged.—PLato, Phaedoy, 


At the judgment, by command of the judges, the righteous 
to the right hand and upwards through heaven, the wicked to ti: 
left and downwards.—PLatTo, Rep. x., 513. 


Impure souls are bound by the Fates in fetters that cannot be 
broken.—D1oc., Laert. in Pyth. 587. 

Heavy gates are open to Hades, and rivers of fire,’—P,. 
TARCH, Poet. 17. 

No other death will end the punishments of this death, wi 
there will be no last hour to evils so great.—Ovin. 


The proof of God’s providence and of the immortality of the 
soul is the same; whoever gives up the one must give up the oth 
er.—PLUTARCH, Num. Vind., 18. F 


Every soul is immortal, for that which always moves is immo 
tal.—PLato, Phaed., 299. 


The Egyptians first set forth the doctrine that the soul of ma 
is immortal, and that when the body decomposes the soul entes 
to another form of life—H&Eropotus IL, 123. 


PINDAR and many other poets say that the soul of man isin 
mortal—PLATo, Menon, 16. 

A change of place, a passing from here to elsewhere, thisi 
death.—PLato, Apol. Soc 


The Druids hold that souls never die, but after death pas ti 
other places.—C 48k, Bell. Gall., VI. 19. 


Thy child is dead, it will be given back again; thy wif 
dead, she will be given back again. He who gave them hast 
quired them again.—Epicretvus, Erih. 11. 

Do you not know what great punishments after this life aval 
the wicked, or in what felicity the good then will live —Lrcis. 


When a good man dies, he has a happy lot, and great honor, 
and becomes a God.—PLato, Crat., 263. 


The men in that life are more blessed than those in this lile- 
PLATO, Soc. Apol. 

For them there is a certain and definite place in heaven, wer? 
they enjoy eternal happiness.—CicERo, Somn. Scip., 3. 


The souls of the pious there continually enjoy far greater good 
which time does not consume, nor does force take it away from 
them.—CIcERO, 


The souls of those who have perfectly purified themselves 
philosophy will come to dwellings still more glorious than are the 
dwellings of the blessed generally.—PLato, Phaedo. 


A great and eternal peace receives him.—SENECA, Consol. 


The Thracians bury a departed one with joy and exaltation, be 
cause he is delivered from many evils and now lives in fall bless 
edness.—HERODOTUS, V. 9. 


Although the fruit of a good déed in the consciousness itself 
sufficient, yet I judge that immortality is not to be undervalue! 
by a mortal.—Cicero, Phillip. IL, 99. 

O happy day, when I shall go to that divine assembly of souls 
and depart from this crowd and turmoil.—CicEro, Senect., %. 


That is the way to heaven, and to the company of those nie 
have lived, and being released from the body, inhabit that place 
—CIcERO, Somn. Scip. 3. 


.The above extracts are mainly from the waiters 0! 
ancient Greece and Rome, who derived their ideas 
partly from the logic of their own interior Te 
sonings (see Romans, ii., 14, 15, for the Apostle 
Paut’s view of this matter), partly from Egyp' 
and partly from some obscure traditions of the He- 
brew revelation through the Greek Septuagint. Ii 
we go to the more Eastern sages, the Magi and oth- 
ers, we shall find the same ideas carried out with 
even greater fullness and distinctness. God has 
never left himself without witness on this subject. 

How was it then that it was our Saviour Jesus 
Christ who brought life and immortality to light throug! 
the Gospel? (2'Tim.,i., 10). Christ by his teach 
ings, and more especially by his own death and res 
urrection, and continued intercourse with his — 
ples after he had risen from the dead, gavé to the 
doctrine an emphasis, a distinctness and power, 
which it had never had before, and which ae 
else could give to it. He brought it to light— _ 
the twilight into a light above the brightness © 
midday sun itself (Acts, xxvi.,13). This was the grea 





F ince been 
and final revelation and no other one has since 
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4. The same is true of other great doctrines. 


The doctrine of God’s impartial care of all nations 
js distinctly asserted by the Hebrew prophets (Amos, 
-~ 17); but how much more fully and ethically 
- authoritatively set forth in the New Testament 
att, xxviii, 19; Acts, x., 84, 35). 
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LETTERS FROM A LAYWOMAN. 
— > 
[THE DONATION PARTY.—CONTINUED.] 
—_——»)—— 
My Dear Editor: 

Your kind note of thanks for my letter, which I 
have just received, was 80 encouraging. You gen- 
tlemen who write all the time for the press, and get 
so used to seeing your writing in print that I mer 
say you don’t always even read it afterwards, can’t 
imagine what a flurry it puts me in to write for the 
newspapers, and how pleasant it is to know that the 
writing passes your scrutiny. But this you know is 
meant for you, not for the public. 

My last letter left us ladies just adjourning from 
our survey of the parsonage. 

Next week I went down to New York. I called 
on Mavrice’s bride. Her home is in New York, or 
rather it was there; for to my thinking a wife's 
home is always with her husband ; and I never like 
to hear a wife talking of “going home,” as though 
home could ever be anywhere else than where her 
husband and her children are, They were to be 
married two weeks from the following Friday; for 
Maurice proposed to postpone their wedding trip 
till his next summer’s vacation; and FANNIE, like 
the dear, sensible girl she is, very readily agreed to 
that plan, In fact I believe she proposed it. She 
had some shopping to do before the wedding, and I 
haa some to do on my own account, and we went 
together. I had a plan of refurnishing my parlor. I 
am afraid I told some fibs, or at least came dread- 
fully near it, and wanted Fannie to help me select 
the carpet; and though she had no time to spare, 
she was very good-natured, and did spare the time. 
We ladies had agreed—not without some dissent— 
to geta Brussels for the parlor, as the cheapest in 
the end, and I made Fannie select her own pattern, 
without any suspicion ot what she was doing, and 
incidentally got her taste on other carpets, too, so 
that really she selected them herself without know- 
ing it. Deacon 8. recommended me to Mr. WARREN 
Warp’s—it’s a little off Broadway—I guess on 
Prince or Broome street—for furniture, and Mrs. 8. 
and I found there a very nice parlor set, imitation 
rosewood and green rep, which he said would wear 
about as well as the genuine article, and which we 
both agreed looked nearly as well. We would ra- 
ther have bought the real rosewood, but we couldn’t 
afford it, you know. Mr. Warp made us a discount 
of nearly a quarter because we were buying for a 
parsonage. We got an extension table and chairs 
for the dining-room, but we had to omit a side- 
board for the present, and a very pretty oak set for 
the chamber. We did not buy anything but a car- 
pet for the library, for Mr. Larcus said no one could 
furnish a student’s library for him. He must fur- 
nish it for himself. 

When we got back to Wheat-hedge, Tuesday af- 
ternoon, we found the parsonage undergoing trans- 
formations so great that you would hardly know it. 
Miss Moore had got Mr. Harpcap, sure enough, to 
repair it. She had agreed to pay for the material, 
and he was to furnish the labor. The fence was 
straightened and the gate re-hung, and the blinds 
mended and up, and Mr. Harpcar was on the roof 
patching it where it leaked or threatened to. Dea- 
con 8. had gota bevy of boys from the Sabbath- 
school at work in the garden under his direction. If 
there is anything the Deacon takes a pride in, next 
to his horse, it is his garden, and he said that the 
parson should have a chance for the best garden in 
town. Great piles of weeds stood in the walk. Two 
boys were spading up; another was planting; a 
fourth was wheeling away the weeds, and still 
another was bringing manure from the Deacon’s 
stable. Miss Moore was setting out some rose- 
bushes before the door, and the Deacon himself, 
with his coat off, was trimming and tying up a ra- 
ther dilapidated looking grapevine over a still more 
dilapidated grape arbor. 
iy next morning, about eleven o'clock, little 

LIDGETT came running into our house, with- 
rey knocking, in the greatest possible excite- 


“Mrs, Latcus,” said she, “the painters have 
come,” 

: The painters !” said I; “ what painters ?” 
ms Why didn’t you order them ?” said she. “They 

° painting the parsonage. I supposed of course 
you ordered them.” 
“_s very evident that she did not suppose any- 
aa - the kind, but was dying of curiosity to 
panes 0 I confess I had some curiosity to 
‘alban yself, So I put on my bonnet and shawl, 
i rite with her to find out about it. Sure 
eee they painters were there, three or four of 
5 on i their ladders already slung to the side 
z ine and the parsonage already beginning 
oa — ~ or under their hands. Some of the ladies 
sink ana © kitchen supervising the repairs of the 

the putting up of some shelves in the pan- 


try, but they knew nothing about the painters. I 
asked one of the hands, who was at work on the 
front door, who sent him. ; 

“The boss, ma’am,” he replied, very promptly. 

“And who is the boss ?” said I. 

“Mr. McLang, ma’am,” 

Mr. McLane is the painter himself—the head 
man—so I was no-better off than before. I was 
afraid Mrs, WHEATON had ordered them, and I knew 
our funds were getting low, for we had overrun our 
estimate for carpets, and I have the greatest horror 
of running in debt. So I resolved to go right over 
to Mrs. WHEaTon’s and get at the bottom of the 
mystery. But Mrs. WHEaTon knew nothing of the 
matter; we were both sure Miss Moore would not 
have ordered them, and I was returning as wise as I 
started when, as I passed the parsonage, I saw Mr. 
McLane and Mr. Qurrx in the yard, talking togeth- 
er. So I turned in to ask Mr. McLane about it. As 
I passed up the walk Mr. Qurrx called out to me. 


“You ladies are in possession, I see,” said he. 
“You mean to make the parson comfortable and 
contented if you can.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. “Though we are not respon- 
sible for the greatest improvement, the painting. I 
think Mr. McLane must be responsible for that him- 
self. I can’t find any one that ordered it done.” 

I thought that would bring the information, and 
it did. 

“ Oh, that’s Mr. Qurrk’s orders,” said he. 

“Yours ?” said I, turning to the crusty old land- 
lord, who wouldn’t do anything. 

He nodded. I think he enjoyed my perplexity. 

I spoke on the impulse of the moment. IfI had 
given it a second thought I should not have done 
it; and yet I am not sorry I did. 

“Mr, Quirk,” said I, “my husband was right and 
I was wrong. We ladies thought very hard of you 
that you would not do anything toward repairing 
the parsonage. For me, I want to apologize.” 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” said the old 
man; and he turned on his heel and went away. 
He is the queerest mun I ever saw. 

<i wish you could have seen that parsonage last 
FY¥iday, the day that Mr. Krre and his wife were to 
arrive. The walks were trim. The plot before the 
piazza had been new sodded. The grapevine was 
already putting out new budgas if it felt the effect 
of the Deacon’s tender care. There was not a weed 
to be seen. The beds, with their rich, black loam, 
turned up to the sun, had a beauty of their own 
which only one who loves to dig among flowers as 
much as I do can appreciate. The early peas were 
just peeping above the ground. Mr. McLane had 
made the dingy old house look like a new one. After 
all there is nothing I like better for a cottage than 
pure white with green blinds. Inside we had a lovely 
carpet on the parlor and the new set of imitation 
rosewood, A beautiful bouquet from Mrs. WHEA- 
TON’s garden stood in the bay window, which looks 
out upon the river. My girl, lent fer the occasion, 
was in the kitchen; and in the dining-room there 
was supper spread just for two, with cake, preserves, 
and pies enough in the closet (everybody in the par- 
ish had sent in supper for that evening) to keep the 
parson supplied for a month at least. I was the last 
to leave the house, and I did not leave it till I heard 
the whistle of the train. Then I ran over to Miss 
Moore’s little cottage, which is right across the 
way. Her parlor window was full of ladies peer- 
ing out, first and foremost of whom was little Miss 
FiipGett, who thus had her wish to see how they 
would take it. The Deacon, who was fixing some- 
thing about the stable, like to have got caught. 
But he heard the carriage wheels just in time to run 
into the shed, and I could see him there holding the 
door open a crack and peering out, to see what 
passed. Even dignified Mrs. WuEaton could not 
resist the temptation to be passing along, accident- 
ally of course, just as the parson drove up. My hus- 
band had called for them at the depot. It was ar- 
ranged (with them, that is) that he was to take 
them right to our house, and they were.to stay there 
till they could decide whether to board or keep 
house. He proposed to them, however, he told 
me afterwards, to stop a minute at the parsonage 
onthe way. ‘“ Mrs. Kire,” he said, “can see what 
it is and how she likes the house and the location; 
and besides I have an errand or two to do at the 
stores.” 

We saw him get out and hand them out. Just 
then Mrs. WHEATON passed by and he introduced 
her to them. Then she passed on. Mr. Laicus 
started for the stores; Mr. and Mrs. Kitz went up 
the walk. We saw them go in and shut the door. 
In a moment they came out again. Maurice looked 
up and down the street in perplexity; then he step- 
ped back a few paces and looked up at the house. 
His wife stood meanwhile on the door-step. Sud- 
denly she beckoned to him, and pointed out some- 
thing on the side of the door just over the bell-han- 
dle. They had discovered the little silver plate on 
which was engraved “ Rev. Maurice Kite.” Just 
then the expressman drove up with their trunks. 
MavRice settled with him, looked up and down 
the street, as if looking for Mr. Larcus, but he did 
not make his appearance, as you may believe; and 
then parson, wife, and trunks all went into the 


window into an alley that runs behind the house in 
order to get out of his position without being dis- 
covered. 

And that is the way we gave our donation party 
in Wheat-hedge. 

Yours truly, 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. JANE Latcvus. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN COINAGE. 
—_—_  - 


HISTORY OF “ LEGAL TENDER.” 
ee 


Precious metals are older than history. Two 
thousand years before Christ, it is related, ABRA- 
HAM, the Chaldean shepherd—whose children have 
never lost their faith, nor his thrift, through a hun- 
dred and fourteen generations—returned from Egypt 
“very rich in cattle, in silver and gold.” After- 
wards, says the Biblical record, he bought the Cave 
of Machpelah, where his bones were to rest beside 
those of Saran, his wife, for “ four hundred shekels 
of silver, current money with the merchant.” The 
Catholic version hasit, ‘common current money.” 
Professor Wuitney, of Yale College, in a recent 
essay, thus gives the history gf the word “ money”: 
“Tt is of French origin, brought into England by 
the Normans of Wiiitam the Conqueror. The 
French language derives it, along with most of its 
other stores of expression, from the Latin, where it 
has the form moneta, and signifies primarily the 
mint, the place where money was coined, and then, by 
transferrence, the coin-stamp, mint-mark, and the 
coin stamped or minted. But why does moneta mean 
‘min? in Latin? For this reason: The’ Romans 
thought they had reason to be grateful to their god- 
dess Juno for certain monitions which she had given 
them in crises of their history, and they according- 
ly built a temple to Juno Moneta, Juno the Monisher. 
In the said temple it chanced that, for reasons of 
State convenience, of which no one is now cognizant, 
the Roman machinery for stamping money was set 
up; it was made their place of coinage, their mint. 
Hence the names for mint, and coin, and money, in 
most of the tongues of modern Europe; they go 
back to a bit of popular superstition, and to the ac- 
cidental location of a machine for stamping metal, 
in a community which was at the time one of the 
most insignificant in Europe.” 

Heropotus (1.94) attributes the invention of 
coined money to the Lydians, The earliest known 
coins are of the age of Xerxes, and are so very 
primitive and rude as to lead to the conclusion that 
the art of coining was then in its infancy. The 
earliest mention of coined money in the Bible is in 
Ezra ii., 69, and viii.,27—that is,Persian coins. On the 
other hand. the use of uncoined money is traceable 
to the remotest antiquity. Thus ABRAHAM, when 
purchasing the field of Machpelah, weighed to Epu- 
Ron “four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchants,” (Gen., xxiii, 16). JosEPH’s 
brethren brought their moneyin full weight (Gen., 
x}iii., 21). . 

AcHan secreted “a wedge of gold of fifty shekels 
weight” (John, vii, 21). The Egyptians had no 
coined money, but appear to have kept their gold and 
silver in the form of rings; of which, however, the 
weight was variable. The process of coining was 
at first extremely rough, and the results were any- 
thing but artistic. A ball of metal of the required 
weight and value was placed on the die, which bore 
the device to be impressed on the coin. A punch 
was held in one hand against the back of the ball, 
and struck with a hammer held in the other, till af- 
ter repeated blows, the impression was sufficiently 
worked up. Only one side of the coin, therefore, 
bore a device—the rough, irregular mark of the 
punch being all the impression on the other side. 
The edges, too, were rough and humpish. Gradu- 
ally the punch itself came to beara slight design, 
till at last another die, equally artistic with the 
first, took its place. The same method of produ- 
cing the impression continued in the main down to 
the time of Queen ELizaABeTH, or, indeed, of 
CHARLES II., the lower die being fixed, and the up- 
per fastened into a handle, being held by the work- 
man. The earliest English coins—artistically, at 
least, deserving the name—are of the reign of Ep- 
warp III. 

The world’s coins, like the leaves of autumn, in 
time disappear and are seen no more, except in rare 
collections as curiosities. The British Museum pre- 
serves more than one hundred and twenty thousand 
varieties. The Paris collection is still greater, and 
is increased by two or three thousand every year. 
The cabinet of the Philadelphia Mint contains many 
antique specimens, Here are the self-same coins 
which pious ancients placed between the cold lips 
of their dead to pay old Cuaron the ferriage over 
the Styx. 

Here are faces of rulers and Captains down to 
our own day from ALEXANDER to MaAcEpon, and 
the mightiest JuLius who bestrode the narrow world 
like a Colossus. Old Hebrew coins struck at Jerusa- 
lem during the governorship of Pontius PiaTE, in 
the sixteenth year of the reign of TrsEeRtvs,or the year 
29 of the Christian era, have been found on the sloping 
side of Mount Moriah, over the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
The coins are copper and bear the legend of “ Tibe- 
rius C@sAR, year 16,” and on the reverse “JULIA, 





house together, and we dispersed. 





As to the Deacon, he had to climb out of a back 


the size of the American dime, were, of course, han- 
dled by those who saw and knew the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


The coins mentioned in the New Testament are 


few in number, but of much interest, and almost 
without exception connected with the impressive 


sayings or beautiful parables used by Christ in illus- 
trating his teachings. They are composed of gold, 
silver, brass, and copper. The gold and silver were 
principally Roman, although some of the silver mo- 
ney was coined by cities in Phoenicia and Syria; 
the brass coins were Roman, and the copper mainly 
of a rude, small, and inferior Palestinian coinage. 
The “piece of silver,” thirty of which were paid 
to Jupas, in his trade of betraying Christ, was con- 
sidered a peculiar piece by the Israelites, and was 
always spoken of in their holy books as the holy 
shekel of the sanctuary. It was the amount which 
each Israelite, between the ages of twenty and fifty, 
was required to pay into the public treasury, as ran- 
som for their delivery, during their sojourn in the 
wilderness. 

According to British currency'a shekel was worth 
two shillings, three pence, three farthings—equal to 
about fifty cents of ourmoney. The coin was some- 
what larger than an American half-dollar, and was 
smooth edged. On one side it bore the emblem of 
Aaron’s rod, as mentioned in Numbers, xvii., 8, 
surrounded with the inscription in Hebrew which is 
given in the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, with the 
words “ Shekel of Israel.” 

The materials adopted for use as money from the 
earliest times to the present are singularly numer- 
ous and unique. In Africa, the natives use cowrie 
shells, and the American Indians traffic in wampum 
made of beads, shells, etc. The native Mexicans 
regard soap asa standard by which to fix a valua- 
tion on their articles of traffic. The Carthagenians 
used leather as money, probably bearing some mark 
orstamp. FRepeErIcK IL, at the siege of Milan, re- 
viving this custom, issued stamped leather as mo- 
ney. 
Tn 1350, Jonn the Good, King of France, who was 
taken prisoner by the celebrated Black Prince, and 
sent to England until ransomed, also issued leather 
money, having a small silver nail in the centre. Salt 
is the common money in Abyssinia; codfish in Ice- 
land and Newfoundland. “Living money”—slaves 
and oxen—passed current in ancient Greece and 
among the Anglo-Saxons in payment of debts. An- 
AM SMITH says that in his day, in some parts of Scot- 
land, it was customary to carry nails to the baker's 
and ale house as money. During the recent war 
nails were commonly used as money, as were 
also lucifer matches, which was a rare commodity, 
in various parts of the South Marco Poto found 
in China money made from the bark of the mulber- 
ry tree, bearing the stamp of the sovereign, which it 
was death to counterfeit, being the earliest speci- 
men of paper money. Tobacco was generally used 
in Virginia up to 1660, fifty-seven years after the 
foundation of that colony, and men bought wives 
for such a weight of tobacco; while, in Canada, the 
beaver-skin, being the great staple, was, in like man- 
ner, made a mint, and all transactions were estima- 
ted in beaver. The first currency in Massachusetis 
was bullets. “Gen. CourTE ordered (March 4, 1635) 
that bullets of a full boare shall pass currently for a 
farthing apiece, provided that noe man be compelled 
to take above 12d at a time.” 

In 1641 the Legislature of Massachusetts enacted 
that wheat should be received in payment for all 
debts; and the convention in France, during the 
Revolution, on the proposition of JEAN Bon Sarnt 
ANDRE, long discussed the propriety of adopting 
wheat as money, as a measure of value of all things. 


BD &. W. W. 
( To be continued.) 








STIMULANT VERSUS NOURISHMENT. 


stceiectipeathicea 

We make the following extract from a letter which 
Dr. SamuEL WriLKEs has recently written to the 
London Lancet : 

“Now what do I constantly witness in private 
practice? The patient I visit is a young lad or 
young lady, and the doctor and myself perfectly 
agree as to the nature of the case, the course it will 
run, and the treatment required; further, to insure 
the fulfillment of his orders, the services of two nur- 
ses have been procured; one of them is in constant 
attendance with a devoted mother and sister. Now, 
what is the condition of the patient who has been ill 
a fortnight with enteric fever? He is extremely 
wasted, his skin dry and hot, restless, wakeful, or 
delirious, tongue parched, and his pulse 150. I am 
informed that the patient has had plenty of nourish- 
ment, and am shown the table before me covered 
with cups of beef-tea, jelly, brandy bottles, physic 
bottles, and wine decanters. I am further assured 
that the patient has had three or four cups of beef- 
tea daily, some jelly, eight or ten ounces of brandy, 
five or six glasses of champagne, and his medicine 
containing five grains of ammonia every four hours, 
To prove the regularity of the administration of 
these different things, the nurses display their writ- 
ten papersand vouchers. It is now evident that the 
patient is dying of starvation and stimulation. ,No 
mortal man could be in any other condition who had 
been attempting to live on a little beef-tea and jelly 
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for afortnight, supplemented by brandy, champagne, 
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and ammonia, In fact, I scarcely know a better for- 
mula to produce wasting, hot skin, parched tongue, 
irritable heart, restlessness, and delirium. I am not 
overdrawing the picture, and as for modifications 
of it, I witness them every day. I have no objec- 
tion to wine or brandy in their proper place, and 
when judiciously administered ; but I do strongly 
object to the assumption that they can be for any 
lengthened period taken as substitutes for food. I 
confess, too, to be almost overcome with regret when 
I see my hospital patients doing well, and see the 
young people ina rich man’s house literally dying 
of starvation and stimulation.” 








LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
—_~.>-—_—_—. 
CHRIST’S YOKE. 
—_ p———. 
Fray Evenine, March 5, 1869. 


It was the promise of our Saviour that his yoke should 
be easy, and his burden light. It was not his promise 
that it should be easy taking on the yoke. It was not 
his promise that lifting the burden and putting it on 
should be light. And Christ’s disciples do not find the 
one easy, nor the other light, at the outset. We are 
reluctant to come under the yoke. We make a fight 
against it. 

The figure of ‘the yoke is borrowed from husbandry. 
The bullock, possessed of native strength, does not 
know how to give up his untrained liberty, and strives 
to maintain it; but at last, by the skill of the husband- 
man, he is brought under the yoke, where his great 
power can be applied to useful labors. And it is very 
seldom that a spirited ox likes to see his master ap- 
proach with the yoke and the bow. In the majority of 
cases oxen avoid being yoked if they can. At all 
events, whether they do or not, men do! 

We like our untrained liberty. We like what we 
call our nature—our temperament. We like to have 
our own way. We like to seek our own pleasures. 
We like to free ourselves, as far as possible, from in- 
conveniences, and annoyances, and suffering, and pain. 
We resist, as far as we possibly can, taking on Christ's 
yoke. When divine Providence manifestly brings 
down upon us a sense of the duty of being girded for 
the Lord’s work, we resist it. . 

And yet, I think it would be the testimony of all 
sincere Christians, that never did they submit them- 
selves to the will of God, as made known by his provi- 
dence, heartily and thoroughly, that the yoke did not 
prove easy. 

Sorrows, while looming up, and spreading, and 
threatening to overwhelm us, inflict on us more suffer- 
ing than when they have actually settled down upon 
us. When we have made up our minds to bear them ; 
when at last, after resistance, we yield obedience to the 
will of the Lord; when we have brought ourselves 
into a state in which we cheerfully accept the lot that 
is apportioned to us, we suffer a great deal less than 
when we struggled against the divine decree. 

Many persons have been brought down from a high 
place in society, or from eminent connections and fel- 
lowships and friendships; and the threat of it was al- 
most like crucifixion; but the thing itself was very 
easy to bear, when at last they were condemned to it ; 
and they said, ‘‘It is the Lord’s will. Let him do 
what seemeth to him good. If it please thee, strike 
me, Father. Thy servant waiteth.” And this promise 
of Christ is fulfilled whenever there comes to us, with 
any suffering, the consciousness of ‘‘ grace to help in 
time of need”—that grace by which we are enabled to 
surrender our wills to God, and to submit without com- 
plaint to whatever seems good to him, no matter what 
the suffering may be. 

And as this is a truth in the details of Christian expe- 
rience, so it becomes a matter of great importance and 
vital interest that those who are thinking of a Christian 
life, and those who are entering upon a Christian life, 
should avail themselves of these thoughts. 

The hardest life that one can live, I think, is one in 
which men have never settled the quarre] between 
themselves and their souls; in which they are Chris- 
tians in some things, and not in others ; in which they 
mean to be Christians a little, but not altogether ; 
in which they bring a divided heart into the cause of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. There is torment, and there 
ought to be, in such a life as that. 

On the other hand, where persons enter upon a Chris- 
tian life with a simple, childlike determination to seek 
to know their duty, and to do whatever God shall re- 
veal to them as their duty, their life becomes easier and 
easier from day to day. 

The things which men foresee as great obstacles, are 
not obstacles when they come to them. The dangers 
which lie before them like lions in their path, are harm- 
less as lambs when they reach them. Things which 
look hard, and of which they say, ‘‘I never can do 
them,” they afterwards find to be easy. The battle is 
fought when they make up their mind that. they--will 
give themselves up wholly to God. When that deter- 
mination is formed, all subsequent things will become 
light and easy, if they are faithful. 

Persons stand looking over into the church; and 
their conscience says to them, ‘‘ You ought to be 
there;” the memory of their parents, says to them, 
“You ought to be there ;” their sympathies and yearn- 
ings often say to them, “ You ought to be there ;” and 
their self-interest says to them, ‘‘ You ought to be among 
God's people.” But ah! there is this difficulty ; there 
is that obstacle ; they never can do the things that are 
required; they never can endure what they will be 
called upon to endure. And yet, when, by the grace 
of God, their purpose is formed, and they give them- 
selves wholly and cordially to the Lora Jesus Christ, 
and go forward among his people, they do not realize 
a single one of the evils and dangers which they 
feared. God has prepared their way, he has smoothed 
their path, and the yoke is easy, and the burdens 
are light. : 

No man gan tell beforehand what it is to be a Chris- 
tian. No man can tell beforehand whether he can be a 
Christian or not. It is one of those things that must 
be proved by trying. But Isay that there is no man 
who cannot be a Christian. There is no man who, 
entering upon the service of the Lord Jesus Christ 
with sincerity and heartiness and fervor, does not feel 
that there is a Pioneer who opens the road before his 
feet ; that there is a Leader who goes before him; that 
he has a Guide; and that the ways in which he is led 
are ways of pleasantness and peace. 

f you ask me, ‘‘Do not men suffer in becoming 
Christians ?” I reply that they do; but the point of 
suffering is where they do not fairly come on to the 

hristian ground. The moment a man comes on to 
that ground, the suffering ceases. It is at the point 
Pattee man is not a Christian, where he is not faith- 

iets his duties as a Christian, where he does not sub- 
colien will of the Lord Jesus Christ, that the pain 
which is fulmm’ Dlessed_be God, that is the point at 
ed the promise, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 





he chasteneth.” My child suffers, not where he obeys, 


but where he disobeys; and every step in which he 
comes back again to his duty is a step of victory and 
enjoyment. And so it is in the Christian life. 


Christian Work. 


A SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 














To the Editor of Tue CurisTIAN UNION. 


The following letter was addressed to you, and sent 
to me as you were away from home. : 


BRooKLYN, May 14, 1870. 


Kind Sir :—Will you please excuse the liberty of intruding on 
your time, but as you are a minister of the Gospel, I implore you 
by the love you have for your own wife and children, to do what 
your own kind and generous nature suggests in this pitiful case. 
Mrs. F,, living on the top floor of a house in First Avenue, has 
seven children, the youngest two months old. Her husband was 
captain in the late war, and died from sickness contracted there. 
Her baby was one hour old when he died. He wasan industrious, 
noble man, and never thought his family would come to want. 
She sold a load of furniture, and only got seven dollars. Now 
she tends a store, with her oldest daughter, fifteen years old, a 
slight, small child, leaving her children home with their grand- 
mother. Think of a family of nine persons depending on Mrs. 
F., a small, delicate woman in poor health, who nurses her infant 
at night, and sews and tends store all day. Godhelpher! I 


have done all my poor means will allow, but it is net much for so | 


many ; if you would only go see her family, I know you would 
speak for them. If she had a little money, so that she could set 
up a store, she could get work on her sewing-machine and main- 
tain them, as she does not wish to part with her children. Oh, 
let my humble prayer touch four heart. I know you have many 
calls on your valuable time, but the First Avenue cars pass the 
door. Will you not go, dear sir? God has blessed you with the 
love of all; she has no friends but poor ones that cannot help her. 
She is timid, and tries to struggle on, but if help does not come 
soon to her she will not long be left to mourn her husband’s loss. 
I think the children of the defenders of our country should not 
know want. Ihave heard of your deeds of charity many, many 
times, and God inspired’ me to write to you; only see her, and 
then I know they will haveafriend. There never was a family 
who deserved it more. I hope you will forgive this liberty, but I 
did not know what else todo for her, I knew her in happier 
days. Yours. 

I have visited the family alluded to, and find the 
facts as stated in the letter. The father, before the 
war, was in very comfortable circumstances, doing a 
good business, much of it in the South. The war 
broke him up very much. I found the grandmother in 
charge of the family, an intelligent woman, a commu- 
nicant of the Methodist Church. She is a native of 
Philadelphia, where her children were born. Poor old 
woman! fer sorrows would touch any heart. Her 
only son and dependence was drummer-boy in her son- 
in-law’s regiment, and while handling a stretcher at the 
battle of Coal Harbor he was struck on the hip by an 
exploded shell and dreadfully wounded, but wrote to 
his old mother that it was only a scratch. He was 
sert North to one of the hospitals; but when she found 
how severe his wound was, she must have him home 
to nurse, and after seven long months of suffering, he 
died. The son-in-law continued in the army until the 
close of the war, coming home in feeble health with 
chronic diarrhcea. His independence would not allow 
him to be idle, and at once he commenced laboring for 
the support of his family. But gradually his strength 
was swept away, and a tew weeks since he was buried. 
He would not give up until the very last, and was in 
bed but three days. His widow and children are now 
entirely dependent upon her efforts. She is not a rug- 
ged woman, and the sorrow and sickness through 
which she has passed has left her unfit for the severe 
exertions she is making to shelter and feed her little 
flock of seven children. Her babe was born while her 
husband was dying. With yet unrestored health she 
goes forth to her labors, away until eight in the 
evening, nursing her little one before she leaves for her 
work, When she had told me her simple story with 
unexaggerated manner and tear-filled eyes, I said, ‘‘ And 
where have you gone in all your troubles ?” She replied 
with emphasis, ‘* 7here is but one place to go.” It the 
friends of the widows and children of our buried 
braves will supply the two or three hundred dollars 
needed, I am confident’*she can be placed in a self-sus- 
taining position, and not have to leave her poor suck- 
ling from morning until dark at night, nor have her 
burden and toil carry her to the grave while her 
children so much need her care. 8. B. Hatuipay. 

Note by the Christian Union. 

Many aman with a warm heart under his coat, and something 
to spare in his pocket, wovld be willing to pay for information 
which would secure him the luxury of relieving actual want. 
Here is the information free. This is a case in which the friends 
of the deserving poor may act generously without hesitation. 
Money or clothing may be sent for this widow and her children 
to Mr. BEECHER’s helper, the Rev. 8S. B. Hatuipay, 182 High 
Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. When Jos was in trouble he was able 
to say on his own behalf: 

‘*T was eyes to the blind, and feet wasI tothelame. Iwasa 
father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out.” 

And it was not long before he illustrated what Davin uttered 
long after : 


‘* Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble.” ‘ 








THE S. S. MISSIONARY UNION. 


The fifty-fourth Anniversary of the New York Sun- 
day School Missionary Union was held in the Reformed 
Church, corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street, on Tuesday evening, May 17th. The popularity 
of the occasion was manifested by the presence, long 
before the appointed hour, of more persons than could 
sit, stand, or be comfortably squeezed in any position 
in the large building ; and it was perhaps with the pur- 
pose of drowning the murmurs of those disappointed 
in securing seats, and of shortening their faces, that 
the organist opened with a prelude more suited to 
the diversion of the audience than the dignity of his 
instrument. 

There was the usual ‘‘report,” from which it 
appeared that one hundred and ninety-three schools 
are now connected with the Union, one hundred 
and forty of which are in New York City. The 
most effective of the music was the part given by 
Prof. Puituirs, two touching solos — missionary 
ballads they might well be called. The Rev. W. 
T. Sapinz spoke of The Teacher .and his Class. 
1. Teachers must realize the deur of their 
work and magnify their office. 2. They must proper- 
ly estimate the difficulties to be overcome. The devil 
is always busy educating his class, by street demorali- 
zation, by the vile newspaper, by the contamination of 
closely packed vices intenement homes. 3. Faith and 
hope must give spur to diligence, promptness, perse- 
verance and prayer. 

The principal address was made by the Rev. Henry 
Warp Bexscusr, on Mission Work in Great Cities. 
He began by saying that although our churches abound- 
ed in the work of the Lord so far as providing the 
Stated preaching of the Gospel for those who wished to 
hear it, they yet lacked versatility of adaptation to the 
wants of those who do not wish to hear it. They do 
not go and carry the Gospel, but invite those afar off 


| to come to it. Some hoped much of free churches, 





but he did not expect their success except in exceptional 
instances. . In Europe, politics are aristocratic and re- 
ligion democratic. The king is the State, but the peo- 
ple-are the Church. In America, politics are demo- 
cratic and religion is aristocratic. arer man is equal 
before the ballot-box, but before the pulpit every man 
insists on his social superiority to some other. As 
soon as alow-lived family becomes respectable through 
the power of the Gospel, it leaves the free church and 
goes where it can pay for a sitting in ‘‘ good society.” 
Out-door preaching is also in this climate but a trifling 
and temporary expedient. The mission-school—not a 
mere preaching-station or a branch-church—must sup- 
ply the want. The lower strata of our population, the 
slime of the great ocean bed of poverty and crime, is 
composed of all varieties of life, ground up by the 
contending forces of our civilization. Scholars, men 
of genius, women of native tact and refinement, talent, 
energy and blighted ambition ruined by drink, or 
stunted by misfortune, make up that ill-smelling ooze. 
This stratum can only be reached by going down to it, 
by the consecration of all the advantages of culture 
and business ability, and of outflowing sympathy and 
taste to the work of redeeming men by personal con- 
tact with them. Schools should be planted just outside 
the morass of deepest degradation, in some locality to 
which the tribes might go up with somewhat of a fee!- 
ing of relief; should be made elegant, comfortable, 
more attractive even than the churches of the saints. 
God loves beautiful architecture devoted to the salva- 
tion of his poor, not to self-indulgence. Such schools 
should have every possible appliance te attract men, 
women and children from the homes and resorts of 
vice. Bread for the hungry, clothes for the naked, 
beds for the shelterless, books, papers, concerts, in- 
struction, lectures—everything suited for every grade, 
and all arranged as stepping-stones to higher things. 
Above all, the presence of sympathizing, helpful Chris- 
tian hearts to draw and hold the destitute, lonely, de- 
spairing, bitter, sinning sons and daughters of poverty 
and crime. The speaker then gave an interesting 
account of the operation of Plymouth Bethel, which 
progresses under the auspices of his church, and which 
has not only been the means of reclaiming a great 
number of the degraded of Brooklyn, but of develop- 
ing in Plymouth Church itself a degree of spirituality 
and a power of Christ-like self-sacrifice which preach- 
ing could never have effected. 











Public Opinion. 








THEISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[From the Liberal Christian, Unitarian, New York.] 

We have no question of the practical Christian char- 
acter of Cuunper Sen. He is probably, from a pur 
spiritual point of view, as thoroughly pious in heart 
life as any of the Bishops of England; and that #% 
has become so without a positive Christian faith, is 
immensely to his praise, and a source of just wonder, 
and admiration, and gratitude for Christians. Does any 
one doubt that as pure men and as devout men as ever 
lived have existed under all conditions of spiritual 
darkness and under all forms of prevailing opinion, 
heathen, Mahometan and Jewish? Does God ever 
leave himself wholly without witness, or fail to make 
the human soul, in exceptional cases, a fountain of 
pure and sufficient knowledge of himself, no matter 
how dry and barren the surrounding ignorance of him- 
self may be? What, then, has CounpER SEn’s charac- 
ter for piety, or his devout and thorough theism, to do 
with lessening the claims and obligations of Christian 
believers? Is he to be offered as an evidence that peo- 
ple can possess the Christian spirit without the confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus Christ? Who can doubt that, 
who has read Epictetus or Marcus ANroninus—unay, 
who knows anything of human nature anywhere ? 
What we object to is the inference which haste and 
want of discrimination proceed to draw, that if 
heathen Theists can attain to the Christian spirit with- 
out positive faith in Christianity, then positive faith in 
Christianity is of less importance than we have hith- 
erto counted it; and also, that because the end of 
Christian faith is the spirit of Christ, therefore the 
spirit of Christ 7s the Christian faith, or supersedes it, 
and the usual Christian means of seeking the spirit of 
Christ are disparaged and discredited. 

To this we have only to say that the world has had a 
pretty long and thorough experience of what Theism 
can accomplish, both in connection with the State and 
in independence of it. There is no occasion to deny 
the competency of a pure Theism to meet the wants of 
the individual soul when it has once established its do- 
minion in that soul, and become thoroughly and spirit- 
ually accepted there. Doubtless there were devout 
Jews who were as good Christians, so far as spirit and 
life and character go, as ‘‘ the elect” among Christian 
confessors. But it was the failure of Judaism to pro- 
duce this type of character generally that made the 
Christian dispensation necessary. It was to add light, 
motive, authority, sway to the fundamental, moral and 
spiritual trutlts of Judaism, that Christ came and taught 
and lived and died. Again, a pure Theism failed un- 
der the name of Mahometanism to regenerate, moralize 
and exalt the life of its ordinary disciples, in spite of 
illustrious Mahometan saints and martyrs. Thus far, 
love to God and love to man have become, in any gen- 
eral degree, the practical foundations of social and 
civil order, only wlien connected with a positive Chris- 
tian faith, embodied in a visible ecclesiastical order. 
Historically, the moral and spiritual civilization of hu- 
manity follows the course and clings to the line of pos- 
itive Christian faith. We have no evidence that the 
fear and love of God can be made operative over soci- 
ety (we do not speak of exceptional men and women) 
apart from the existence of religious institutions—in 
short, the Church of Christ; and we have no proof— 
but rather the contrary testimony—that the Church of 
Christ can exist without a faith in his divine mission, 
we are ready to add a faith’in his supernatural author- 
ity. .. . How many Cuunper Sens will the In- 
dian reformer make in India? We confess that with- 
out the authority, the impulse and the sacred traditions 
of the Christian faith, positively received, we have 
faint hopes that the Brahmo Somaj will achieve a con- 
siderable success. All it does obtain we shall rejoice 
in unfeignedly and acknowledge most freely. Nay, ~ve 
should be unspeakably satisfied to find every doubt and 
fear of the inadequacy of a pure Theism to meet the 
moral and spiritual wants of the world removed. We 
have no jealousy of any means that are really success- 
ful in promoting the spiritual interests of humanity. 
We will give up every prejudice in favor of any estab- 
lished victory of Theism over any considerable body 
of human beings. But we have yet to see any power 
in an unrevealed religion to satisfy the conditions of 
ordinary humanity. The friends of Free Religion tell 
us that in thus desponding we are distrusful cf human 
nature; that we do not see the new dawn ; that the 
forces of society are rapidly changing; that educational, 
economic and political influences are fast getting to be 
the offly controlling powers ; that Sunday is swiftl 
and happily becoming a secular and not a religious hol- 
iday ; that the lecture-room is superseding the Church ; 





ey 
that faith in moral law is crowding ou ners 
Jesus Christ, and that his religion 4 caty ct in 
many other equal and superior forces now li fs 
the world. We do not doubt the sincerity, th ing y 
lence, the spiritual earnestness of those wi; ae 
ground. But we wholly deny the statement of this 
alleged, and the expectations based upon on fact 
believe that the spiritual faith that exists in conn We 
with Free Religion was born in the Church of me 
and will die in one generation now that it is eet 
from it. We rejoice to believe that the dist yore 
Christianity is confined to a limited class of specule of 
minds—rarely of the highest order—and that ative 
and aside from the critical debate, away from sander 
entific arena, a sober, earnest and positive Christi je ack 
lodged in the hearts and experience of common me: iy ) 
is doing its werk and saving the world, and brin om ? 
its fruits—in ways disowned or overlooked by onto 
but acknowledged and blessed by God, as a pert ee 
true glory of his Son. the 





THE HINDOO REFORMER, 
(From Zion’s Herald, Methodist, Boston.} 

Who, what, and whence is this new light [Curyp, 
Sen], that-lighteth all our wise rationalists with a i 
exceeding that which shines in the face of Jesys Christ» 
He is the natural result of the spread of Christiani, ri 
India. Had it not been for its preaching, there would 
have been no room for his appearance. That ja 
broken the power of Brahmin idolatry, so that fe 
thought can be expressed. It has done more. |, ha 
made the whole system of idolatry doubted py its 
priests and managers. They do not believe these tea). 
ings. Hence among them arise those like Banoo, wi, 
deny many of their pretensions. But he professes i 
reform ; that is, to lead back the people to the origina) 
Brahmic faith. He thinks their original scriptures gy, 
worship were purely Theistic. He finds much in thy. 
sacred writings to confirm these views. There was no 
cruelty, no widow-burning, no caste, in the first foun- 
dations of their faith. Like all moral religions, base 
largely on the natural conscience, it was not exclusive 
nor cruel. It was substantially monotheistic, By 
they find many things there gross, sensual, abominable. 
They find corrupt ideas of God and maa. They mug 
reform the fountain before they can cleanse the streay, 
that flows from it. Brahminism isa State religion 
built on a corrupt natural foundation. All that this 
young man can do in the way of reform is to bring his 
people up to the faith of Christianity. This he docs 
not yet attempt todo. Owing his intelligence to edu. 
cation in a Christian school; owing his liberty of 
speech to the government of a Christian nation ; owing 
his religious ideas to the prevalence of a Christian 
faith; taking his text, even, from the Christian’s Bible, 
he talks prettily about natural religion, and our relations 
to God the Father. He ignores the Son and Saviour, 
the Holy Ghost and Comforter. And all his admirers 
and the enemies of the true Gospel cry ‘‘Amen! a new 
light shines; we need Christ no longer.” 





SHALL UNITARIANISM HAVE A CREED? 
[From the Christian Register, Unitarian, Boston.) 
THE QUESTION STATED. 


There is an evident purpose on the part of some of 
the so-called conservative Unitarians to insist ona 
declaration of faith as a test of discipleship, and it may 
be that in some form the question will come up for dis- 
cussion next week. It is therefore necessary for a fill 
understanding of the subject, so as to act intelligently, 
that we should have in mind the nature of the ques 
tions at issue. Any one who is acquainted with the 
controversy which the early Unitarians had with the 
Orthodox, need not be told that the former laid special 
stress on the rights of inquiry. They argued with al 
their might against making creeds the test of disciple 
ship. We could quote, almost without limit, the lan- 
guage of all the early Unitarians on this point. They 
protested against any ecclesiastical body making a cree! 
for them, and planted themselves on the broad platiorm 
of the right of private judgment. Whether they wer 
correct or not in this, the fact cannot be denied. _ 

In the present conflicts of opinion there has arisen 
a class who wish to put the Unitarians on distinctive 
doctrinal grounds. They want a flag to rally rout 
and to fight under. For this purpose they propose to 
put forth an authoritative declaration of faith which 
shall stand for Unitarianism, so that when an inqulfe 
comes and asks, What is Unitarianism ? What do Uui- 
tarians believe ? he can have this declaration in reply. 

Here then is the position of the two parties. The 
former, keeping true to the original spirit of Unitarian 
ism, object to making a declaration which may bere- 
garded in the light of an authoritative creed. The 
other party say, We both need it and ought to have it. 





ae 


~The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 


Sunday, May 29, (Sunday after Ascension). 
Tuesday, May 31. 
UNION ............ Wisconsin 8. S. Union Fond du Lac. 
Prot. Episcopal...New Jersey Diocesan Conv’n . ++. Newark. 
Church of God....Pennsylvania 8. S. Conventlon.. Harrisburg. 








Wednesday, June 1. 

UNION ............Ohio State S. S. Convention....Springfield. 
Prot. Episcopal...Indiana Diocesan Convention. ... Indianapolis. 
ditto. ..Delaware “* ‘ Dover. 

ditto. -..Vermont ‘“ Bellows Falls. 
Universalist ......Pennsylvania State * 

ditto. ... Wisconsin x ¥ 
Lutheran......... Society for Promotion of Educa- 

tion among Scandanavians. .... Decora, Iowa. 

Congregational... Iowa State Association, .......... Davenport. 
Adventist......... New Hampshire Conference...... Lake Village. 

ditto. ...Northern Illinois wees -- Darlville. ‘ 
Reformed(Dutch)General Synod........ 20-000 +0 Newark, N. J. 
Meth. NewCon'n. . General (Canada) Conference.... Northport. 


Thursday, June 2. 

Universalist ......Ohio State Convention........... Kent. 
African M. E. .... New England Conference Providence, B. . 
Baptist........... Mississippi State Convention West Point. 

ditto. ...Minnesota Swedish Conference. .Swede Grove. 
Congregational...Indiana State Association koko. = 
Disciples ofChrist. New York Eastern Conference. ..Ch’ston 4 Comets 
Lutheran Franckean Synod.........00..++--Avoca, N. ¥. 


Friday, June 3. 


Disciples ofChrist..N. W. Illinois Co-operation Coleta, Ill. " 
ditto. ...Indiana & Michigan “ Laporte, Ind. 
ditto. ... Vermont Eastern Conference....Stafford. 





=== 


HOME NEWS. 





—Twelve Episcopal churches are now building in 
the State of New York. The largest of these © 


Buffalo, and will cost $150,000. 


—At a late meeting of the Newark Presbytery, = 
candidates for licenses were examined in Hebrew "9 
a colored clergyman. 


—Prof. Barrizrr, of the Chicago (Congregational 





May 28, 1870. 
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aan ed Bishop Cox's invi 
ical'Seminary, has accepted Bishop Coxg’s invi- 
rae ofp discuss the question of Apostolic Succession. 


_The Methodists have already over $24,000 toward 
tablishing @ Chinese Mission-house in San Francisco. 
i the same city the Chinese Sunday-school of the 
First Congregational Church has 112 pupils and 85 


teachers. : 

_The Methodist Board of Missions want 10 mis- 
<jonaries for China, and the secretaries have agence 
poe seminary and every presiding elder’s district for 
the men, and found only 6. 


_The General Convention of the Southern Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church decided to elect an additional 
pishop, a8 We recently stated they probably could do ; 
and on May 1st, Dr. J. C. TURNER was elected. 


_It is expected that at the meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance next September, the European delegation 
will number 150. Papers are promised from Dean At- 
rorv, Count DE GASPARIN, the Rev. Dr. pz PREssENsE, 
of Paris, Prof. THotvok, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 
Prof. Dorner, of Berlin; Presidents Wootsry, 
McCosn, and Hopkins ; Profs. Sonarr, Fisner, 
Dwient, Hopex, Puetps, Hovey, and Netson; Bish- 
ops McILVAINE, SIMPSON, and Cummines ; Henry Warp 
Brrcuer, WM. M. Evarts, Geo. H. Sruarr; Drs. 
BusHNELL, Haut, Storrs, Parton, ANDERSON, etc., etc. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


The question of union between their Northern and 
Southern branches has been under discussion in the 
great representative bodies of the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and more than one of the Methodist Churches. In 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (the 
now reunited Old and New School bodies in the 
North), which met im Philadelphia last week, the sen- 
timent for union with Southern Presbyterianism was 
unanimous; and resolutions favoring it were unani- 
mously adopted, which will be transmitted to the 
Southern General Assembly now in session in Louis- 
ville. From the latter bo y we have not, at this writ- 
ing, heard of any action in the matter, but it may be 
regarded certain that the hostility will be bitter and 
strenuous, and we imagine it to be so general as to 
render any such advances futile for years to come. 

—The Baptist Southern Convention, at its recent fif- 
teenth annual meeting at Louisville, declined union with 
the Northern Baptists, but in moderate terms. Dissen- 
sions in this Church, orginating in political feeling, 
were first manifested in their New York Convention in 
1838, and by the Philadelphia Convention of 1844 had 
become so embittered that, in 1845, a convention of 
Southern Baptists was held in Augusta, Ga., which 
unanimously resolved to withdraw from all organized 
association with Northern Baptists in the conduct of 
its missionary operations. This division the Northern 
Baptists are now desirous to close, but the recent de- 
bate showed little response. The introducer of the 
resolutions of inquiry himself explained that he ‘‘ did 
not propose to abandon the organization: of this Con- 
vention. No one either North or South,” he said, 
“proposed to merge the different societies into one, 
The country is too large to admit of this. But,” he 
continued, ‘there should be harmony among the Bap- 
tists North and South. We have too many enemies in 
common to permit us to war among ourselves.” Seve- 
ral delegates deprecated even this limited inquiry as 
likely to engender strife ; one was for ‘‘ affiliation,” but 
not union ; another “saw no occasion for this cry for 
harmony and affiliation ;” and in short, in the words 
of the Memphis Baptist, the ablest organ in the South, 
when the question was put ‘‘the motion was over- 
whelmingly lost, and this would seem to settle for the 
present that, while the Baptists of the South cherish 
the most fraternal feelings toward their brethren at the 
North, they intend to abide by their own organization 
and do their own werk.” Besides the sectional ani- 
mosities, there is declared to be ‘‘ quite a general sus- 
picion of ,the liberal, loose, semi-open-communion 
practices of the denomination North ; and a complaint 
of their recognizing other ministers by exchange, as 
well as a feeling that they are too sectional in their 
feelings to be safe instructors of the young.”— For 
Methodism any hope there may have been of reunion 
between its two greatest branches was dispelled by the 
action of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, in session at Memphis. This 
‘body unanimously adopted a series of resolutions which 
declare that “we earnestly desire to cultivate true 
Christian fellowship with every other branch of the 
‘Christian Church, and especially with our brethren of 
the several branches of Methodism in this country and 
in Europe ;” express a doubt whether the commission 
for union dispatched by the Northern Church was ac- 
credited in terms which it was compatible with their 
dignity to recognize as referring to them; state that 
“it is the judgment of this Conference that the true 
interests of the Church of Christ require and demand 
the maintenance of our separate and distinct organi- 
zation ;” and, finally, ‘“‘express our desire that the 
day may soon come when proper Christian senti- 
ments and fraternal relations between the two 
great branches of Northern and Southern Metho- 
ism shall be permanently established.”— To the 
Methodist Protestant Church, however—a considera- 
ble body, whose —- is Southern, principally in 
the Conferences of Maryland, West Virginia, North 
Car olina, South Carolina, Arkansas, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Virginia, Holston, Alabama, Texas, and North Arkan- 
“as, and whose General Convention has just been held 
at Baltimore--to this Church the General Conference 
PH oo more cordial feelings. The official report made 
he e Conference, by the commission appointed at its 
ast triennial session, states that ‘though the Commis- 
Sloners did not succeed in effecting an organic union 
vetween the two Churches, yet they report, with satis- 
the ait that, in official deliberation and conversation, 
et me culties in the way of organic union seemed to 
een than many supposed ; and a very respectable 
in er of the Convention agreed with your Commis- 
he pe as to the basis on which an organic union might 
ride ary The Methodist Protestant Church, while 
“a towards union with Southern Methedism, also 
aoe : commission frem the Northern Chureh more 
bas n half way. The committee to whom the matter 

as referred quote the question, ‘‘ May there not be, at 
pace closer bond of union among the branches of 
mae family ?” and say in reply, ‘‘ We be- 

« “ere may be; we are convinced there ought to 
fect aps we are determined that, if our efforts can ef- 
the tt, there shall be ‘a closer bond of union’ among 
he members of our common Metlrodist family.’ 
: A express the “hope that the work so auspiciously 
the _— g0 on until our respective bodies, either as 
poe nstituent members of one grand ecclesiastical 
eueiens tan or as fraternal, sympathetic, co-operative 
wr € organizations, shall most effectually employ 
in “are means of usefulness for the destruction of 
week the promotion of holiness throughout the 
heb ¢ ally, they suggest various measures as 
unio. iv contribute to this result,—among them that of 
thea ~ missionary work, and ‘‘a recommendation to 
cman of the periodicals published by the churches 
pa ively to avoid irritating controversy, and the 

presentations of each other’s history, motives and 








conduct.”—By the self-styled ‘* Methodist Church,” 
however, these movements toward the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are not regarded with favor. Its organ, 
the Methodist Recorder, says, ‘‘ We regard the union of 
all the Methodist Churches in this country as very de- 
sirable on many accounts, but at the same time we can 
see but very little reason to hope that such a union 
will ever take place—at least at any time in the near 
future ;” and it expresses its conviction that ‘*the invi- 
tations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, extended 
to the various other Methodist bodies, to return to her 
fold, however kindly intended, will do nothing to pro- 
mote such a result, while the causes which led to their 
separation from her communion continue to exist.” 
These causes lie in the economy and defective govern- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; lay delega- 
tion is ‘‘a deception and a sham ;” it “ pueda 
amounts to nothing,” since ‘‘it places no power in the 
hands of the laity but what is under the control of the 
clergy ;” and although it admits ‘‘a powerless minority 
of laymen into the General Conference,” yet ‘even 
these are not the chosen representatives of the mem- 
bers of the Church at large, but of the quarterly con- 
ferences, which are toa certain extent the creatures of 
the preachers.” The general conclusion of the Re- 
corder is that, while ‘‘a union will ere long take place 
between some of the smaller bodies of Methodists, 
who agree in all fundamental principles of government 
as well as in doctrine, and which have only been sepa- 
rated for a time by causes which have ceased to exist,” 
no general union can take place until the Methodist 
Episcopal Church be made unreservedly democratic.— 
On the whole, it would probably be a just conclusion 
that the tendency of the times is to obliterate the mi- 
nor doctrinal differences, but that the disruptions occa- 
sioned by political passions will live out the generation 
under which they had their origin. 





The statistics of the religious bodies in this country 
are, to a degree which none can comprehend who have 
not investigated the matter, loose and slovenly in their 
preparation, and, in all but a few churches, difficult of 
access and untrustworthy when found. The only 
bodies for the tabulation of whose statistics throughout 
the country data, however incomplete, have [reached 
us since the commencement of the year, are as fol- 























lows: 

Churches, Ministers. Members. 
Meth. Episcopal .......... 12,048 10,310 1,298,938 
oe ene 15,115 8,787 1,221,349 
Disciples of Christ ae 2,000 750,000 
M. E. Church, South..... 2,646 571,241 
Presbyterian, North,..... 4,243 4,229 425,790 
Roman Catholic.......... 4,524 3.44 
nn an, Oe 3,510 2.020 360,000 
Congregational............ 3,159 3,254 306,209 
Prot. Episcopal........... 2,512 2, 162 200,000 
Reformed, (German)..... 1,181 537 127,211 
Free Will Baptist......... 1,875 1,141 66,691 
Church of God,........0-. 400 850 30,000 
Universalist ........ paeeue 598 
en 326 Su 
Moravian ......... ne 57 43 10,472 
Free Methodist.... es 109 6,000 
Seventh-Day Baptist..... vi %2 4,336 
Seventh-Day Adventist... 179 2 5,440 


Some of these churches—the Roman Catholic, Univer- 
salist, Unitarian, for instance—seem to make no enu- 
meration of their membership, or else to suppress the 
figures. More—like the Episcopalians, Lutherans, Dis- 
ciples of Christ—appear content with estimates of ag- 
gregates. But most of them, including bodies thor- 
oughly well established and numerous, either make no 
computations at all, or fail to give them-publicity. The 
census of this year ought to establish a foundation 
upon which the several churches, were they so minded, 
might henceforth found complete and trustworthy re- 
ports. Indeed, we have little doubt that, in many 
ways, it would be worth the while, either of the Gov- 
ernment, or, by mutual arrangement, of the state gov- 
ernments, annually to distribute blanks to the pastor of 
every congregation throughout the country, which 
should be filled on a stated date with uniformly arranged 
returns for the pastorate under his charge. 





The Universalist very urgently calls upon us for a 
‘‘ revision of [our] judgment, hastily expressed, that the 
gain in the Universalist ministry during 1869 may be 
considered a loss, in comparison with the gains of 
other denominations.” The returns which bear upon 
this matter, so far as they are accessible, are as follows: 















Ministers Ministers Absolute Gain 

in 1869. in 1870. Gain. per cent. 
MOTAVIANS .... 000 00eec000 25 43 18 76.000 
EUULRETENS .0.00cn0sccescoee 1,792 2,020 328 18.303 
Reformed, (German)..... 469 537 68 14.498 
M. B. Oh. South .cccccess 4,413 4,753 340 7.704 
Meth. Episcopal .......... 9,899 10,340 441 4.455 
DRIRTIONS, , .. 000100000000 383 397 14 3.65 
Univerenhiats .... cvcrscess 19 598 19 
Congregationalists ....... 3,156 3,254 gy 
Presbyterians, North 30 4,229 9) 


So eee as 8,695 8,787 92 


The above are the only bodies from which we have, at 
once for this and for last year, what seem to be trust- 
worthy returns. Assuming them to be such—they are 
those of the respective churches themselves—the Uni- 
versalists stand seventh among ten churches. Larger 
opportunities for comparison, we believe, would con- 
firm our original impression quite as strongly as those we 
have now employed.—Incidentally, this comparison ap- 
pears to enforce the position we established a fortnight 
ago—that the Protestant churches of New England are 
universally declining in numbers. Excepting the Pres 
byterians, the churches which in the above table stand 
lowest in the rate of increase, are churches whose 
strength lies largely in New England; while the 
churches which gained most largely are those well 
established in the South and West, or having a general 
national clientage. The losses of the New England 
churches we tabulated two weeks ago. In the case of 
the Universalists, sheir returns show that their losses in 
the item of clergy last year numbered 36, and occurred 
in 9 states, and that 33 of these losses took place in 
New England and New York—the gain of 19 which 
nevertheless ensued being made up by the increase in 
the West.—We do not, however, attach as much im- 
portance to the number of the clergy, as indicative of 
the condition of a church, as our contemporary, the 
Universalist, appears to do. <A better test would con- 
sist in a comparison of memberships; but this the 
Universalists have never made possible. 





Lay Delegation has at last triumphed in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church—69 American conferences, and 
the 1 each of India and Liberia having cast their votes 
with this result : 

For 4,907; against, 1,589; t,otal, 6496; three-fourths, 4,872 


The German Conference alone remains in doubt, hay- 
ing 45 votes, which, if cast unanimously in the nega- 
tive, would still leave the victory in the hands of the 
reformers ; but as a matter of fact this conference is 
said unanimously to favor the measure. The issue of 
the long struggle is therefore beyond a doubt. 





The United States Indian Commission last week held 
an important convention in this city, which was at- 
tended by delegates from various parts of the country, 
and by representatives and members of the tribes of 
the Cherokees and Creeks of the Indian Territory. 
After one or two days of deliberation upon the present 
condition and wants of the Indian, resolutions were 
adopted strenuously urging upon Congress the faithful 





ne 














execution of our treaties made by the Peace Commis- 
sion under General SuzRMAN in 1868, as well as of 
others of earlier date which the Convention declared 
itself sorry to find that the Government had left un- 
fulfilled. Earnest expressions were uttered in reference 
to the frequent violation of faith by our nation, and to 
the wrongs and cruelties practiced in its name. Letters 
were also read from persons of high official and per- 
sonal standing, expressing sympathy with the conven- 
tion. Of these one of the most noteworthy was that 
of the Hon. J. D. Cox, Secretary of the Interior, un- 
der whose charge are our Indian affairs. He expressed 
regret that the peace policy of President Granr to- 
ward the Indians had not been more promptly and 
efficiently responded to by the benevolent people of the 
country, aod told the convention plainly that there 
must be a much more full and earnest codperation with 
the Government by those who care for the welfare of 
the Indian or the new policy would inevitably fail. 
Such an appeal from the official head of the Indian 
Department is one which should not pass unheeded. 
The people should see to it that their representatives in 
Congress do justice to the Indian and supply him with 
the means of civilization; and then should earnestly 
strive to impart the blessings of the Gospel. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES, 


Mr. Newpreate’s convent-inspection scheme has 
broken down under the pressure of the Roman Catho- 
lic sentiment of Great Britain, supported by that large 
class which favors fairness even toward an opponent. 
It also seems not unlikely that Parliament was some- 
what dismayed at the storm it had, in a thoughtless 
moment, evoked, and by the apprehension of the ef- 
fects in the strong Catholic districts of Ireland. At 
all events, the bill has been divested of all instructions 
to investigate the internal economy of the convents—a 
change which Mr. NewprGate justly declared to ren- 
der inquiry ‘‘ useless,”—and restricted to an’examina- 
tion of the property held by monastic institutions and 
laws by which they hold it. The original motion was 
passed, the House being taken by surprise, by a vote 
of 131 to 129, in opposition to the Government: the 
reconsideration, moved by Mr. GLApsrong, was carried 
by a vote of 348 to 57. 





The Disestablished Church in Ireland has arranged 
its scheme for a sustention fund. The gross annual 
salaries of its clergy are now about £460,000 a year ; 
and as the capital sum of £5,750,000, which the Church 
is to receive, will yield but £230,000 annually, it be- 
comes necessary to raise an equal sum from the laity. 
To this end, the Representative Body solicit the mem- 
bers of the Church to contribute to its support at the 
rate of 2 per cent. upon their annual incomes; but, as 
if distrusting the likelihood of this self-taxation being 
permanent, they further urge the immediate raising, 
by donations, of a fund of £1,000,090. At this junc- 
tion, however, the disturbing element of Ritualism 
comes in, which, it is thought, will dissuade many 
Episcopalians from contributing. The Archbishop of 
Dustin has refused to condemn certain Ritualistic ex- 
travagances on the ground that he ‘‘ would sooner cease 
from the office which I hold than become the ignoble 
instrument of narrowing the limits of our Church 
and making untenable in it the position of many of 
its most earnest and devoted children.” The conse- 
quent dissatisfaction, beside diminishing the contribu- 
tions to the fund, is likely to precipitate an agitation 
for the revision of the Prayer Book, and even, it is 
claimed in some quarters, to occasion a disruption in 
the Church. . 





The English Sunday-School Union, at its recent sixty- 
seventh anniversary, made the following returns: 








Unions. Schools. Teachers. Pupils. 
SS ee ~ ——— -—_—- 
1870. Gain. 1870. Gain. 1870. Gain. 
London.,....... 12 766 49 16,814 740 191,495 10,280 
Country....... 165 2,910 102 1,715 =—-1,120 549,303 21,510 
Total......... 177 3,676 ©='151_—Ss«88,529 2,860 740,798 31,790 


The Wesleyan Education Committee, under whose su- 
pervision are the infant and day-schools of Emglish 
Methodism, gives these returns in its lately-issued thir- 
tieth annual report: 


Day-Schools, Sunday-Schools. 

ae, ~=~ pare 

1870. Gain. 1870. Gain. 

OTN soon c0scccesceeesets savsecns 698 16 5,328 86 
PHA sbns0nscdandeeviosccansiense® 119,070 8,990 601,801 19,871 


>| These schools are most prosperous in the manufactur- 
>|ing districts, there being only 7,000 pupils in London, 
°}and comparatively few day-schools in the agricultural 
;| counties. 


‘*So long,” says the Methodist Recorder, in 
accounting for the fact, ‘‘as the land remains in the 
hands of comparatively a few proprietors of the 
privileged classes, this state of things may be expected 
to continue more or less in the rural districts. The 
landowner is a Churchman ; education is viewed as a 
charity ; and the result is inevitable.” 





The Newfoundland census for 1869, which has just 
been published, has the following among other details : 


Population. Increase in 12 y’rs. 









Church of Engiland.......0...cccssce.csee 55, 184 24 per cent, 
Wesleyan Methodists... .....c0.cces cece 28,990 43° * 
Other Protestants .... 1,322 

Total Protestants.....ccc.ecee 85,496 Pe 


Roman Catholics... .....c.ccccecesscees eee ae 
Total population ..............ececees 146,546 6. * - 
Newfoundland’s gain of only 18 per cent. in twelve 
years, whereas Canada gains 40 per cent in a decade, 
is attributed to the failure of the fisheries and other 
causes of distress, which gave great impulse to emi- 
gration. The Romanists lett the country in especially 
large numbers, which is claimed as a proof of the 
greater energy and prosperity of the Protestants. 





The Winnipeg rebellion has been brought to an end by 
the concession to the Riet revolutionists of every- 
thing they demanded. According to the Canadian 
Protestant press, this was brought about by the domi- 
nating influence of Romanists in the Dominion Cabi- 
net; and its result will be to hand over to the Roman 
Church, for pretty much such use as it pleases, not 
only the Red River region, but the entire Northwest. 





The American colony at Jaffa and its calamitous 
failure have been much written about, but, having giv- 
en place to a new form of religious extravagance, 
assume a fresh interest. The leader of the colony was 
one G. J. AbaAMs—though he rejoiced in several aliases 
—a Jew of English parentage, who emigrated in his 
youth to the stateof New York, where he was by 
turns a shoemaker, a tailor, a Methodist class-leader, an 
actor, a Mormon elder, and finally a prophet and the 
expounder of anew creed. His teachings in the last 
capacity were the entire sufficiency of baptism by im- 
mersion to wash away all sin, that the reign of Christ 
upon earth was at hand, that Palestine would soon be 
restored to her pristine fertility, that the American peo- 
ple were the “‘ strangers that were to come from afar, 
as foretold in Scripture, and build the waste places of 
the Holy Land, and inherit dll the wonderful blessings 
connected with the restoration of that wonderful coun- 
try.” In Maine he succeeded, some five years ago, in 








founding several churches, which he equipped with 
bishops and elders, and promulgated representations 
sufficiently extrav t to induce a colony to follow 
him to Jaffa, intrusting him with the common purse. 
Having possessed himself of all the money in the com- 
munity, and his followers being reduced to starvation, 
he was gradually deserted by his subjects, who escaped 
as opportunity offered, and after a prolonged series of 
villainies which lacked scarcely any discreditable detail, 
Avams returned with his wife to England, where they 
are understood to be preaching the ‘ Dispensation of 
the Fulness of Times,” and trying to gain new con- 
verts. Meanwhile the property of the late colony has 
passed into the hands of a German community, led by 
a Bishop Horrman, who believe that all the churches 
of the present age are corrupt, and that they constitute 
the ‘‘ Bride,” the true and only Church of Christ, whose 
duty it is to await the restoration of the land, and 
the appearing of Christ. The Hoffmanites, as they 
are termed, are described as being quiet, hardworking 
men, likely to mainfain themselves, and numbering 
two hundred families, of which about one hundred are 
established at Nazareth, Caifa and Jaffa. An English- 
man is also endeavoring to establish a temporal power 
at Jaffa, by proclaiming himself the forerunner of 
Christ, whose appearance is to take place during the 
next generation. As yet, however, he has found but 
few disciples. 





The Spanish Protestant movement seems to grow as 
favorably under native auspices as under the care of the 
now harmonized European missionaries. There are 
nevertheless, formidable obstacles. In Madrid, for in- 
stance, one of the most effective services isa tri-weekly 
one conducted in a sort of tenement house, kept by a 
woman named Exena. This house is inhabited’ by 
some 500 of the worst rabble of Madrid—thieves, fight- 
ers, blackguards of every description. Among these peo- 
ple the priests have been busy, persuading them that Prot- 
estants are Jews, upon whom the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour ought to be avenged. At each meeting, accord- 
ingly, there is a general rally of the ruffian tenants, 
besides scores of armed ruffians from the streets, who 
shout ‘‘ Religion for ever,” ‘‘ Death to the Protestants ;” 
they sing obscene songs, and utter blasphemous impre- 
cations, and rattle bones and saucepans in the passage, 
or bang them against the door. This matter, however, 
is likely to be ended by an appeal to the authorities. — 
Of Protestant worship in the better portions of Madrid 
an encouraging account is given by the Spanish evan- 
gelist, Carrasco, whs has addressed himself to the de- 
velopment of a distinctly Spanish Protestantism. His 
services are regularly attended by some 2,000 persons, 
in what is known as the Spanish Evangelical Chapel of 
the Redeemer, a building provided by the liberality of 
Christians in England, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Holland. To determine what proportion of the 
audience attended from curiosity, and what from sym- 
pathy with the movement, a registry was opened and 
1,100 adult persons enrolled themselves as hay- 
ing abjured the Church of Rome and become 
members of the new Church. Two other chapels, 
in communion with this one, have now been 
opened in Madrid, and one at Saragossa. — At 
the latter place, the audience soon became very large, 
and the students presented themselves in arms to dis- 
perse it. Checked at first by the police, they next 
gathered larger forces, but the Republicans, as cham- 
pions of religious liberty, made the contest a political 
one, and riots ensued, which were only ended by the 
governor’s personal interposition and his guarantee 
that the services should go on unmolested. Krgument 
by force being thus checked, a broad sheet is being 
circulated in Saragossa, telling the people that there 
can be but one true religion, and that is the one they 
received personally and directly by the mouth of the 
Apostle James, confirmed by the descent of the Virgin 
upon the Pillar of Saragossa, one of Spain’s most sa- 
cred shrines.—As to the form of religion, Senor Car- 
rasco is explicit in avoiding all sectarianism. ‘“ I do 
not think,” he writes, after having outlined the class of 
doctrines which he teaches, ‘‘this confession is the 
Reformed or the Lutheran ; but it is Christian, and that 
suffices for us. In like manner, we have been unwil- 
ling to adopt from elsewhere any ecclesiastical form, 
which would oniy have proved an exotic plant in our 
country.” And he continues, ‘‘ Neither should it be 
forgotten that the ecclesiastical form is but a form ; 
that an ecclesiastical form is but the accessory, and not 
the principal; and that to insist too strenuously upon 
that which is accessory, in a country where they do not 


know as yet how to distinguish between things pri- ‘ 


mary and things secondary, is to open the door to sec- 
tarianism; to that lamentable disposition of soul, 
which gives more importance to the details that sepa- 
rate than to the faith which unites, which solely con- 
templates the infinitely little that divides Christians 
from one another, in place of dwelling on the great 
convictions which are common to them all.” 





“‘Russian intolerance and illiberality ” are declared 
to be illustrated by an incident which is being related 
by the English and American religious press. ‘‘ Some 
months since, the Missionary Society at Herrmans- 
burg, Germany, endeavored to establish a mission 
among the Tartars and the Caucasus. Permission hav- 
ing been refused by the Russian Government to insti- 
tute a regular missionary post, the Society resorted to 
another expedient. Several German colonies settled in 
the Caucasus many years ago, and the position of pas- 
tor in one of these colonies was secured, the idea being 
that while nominally stationed as pastor of these people, 
the missionary might be able to labor with success 
among the Tartars. But he had scarcely entered upon 
his work when he received an order from the Govern- 
ment commanding his immediate departure.” However 
Russia may appear in this transaction, the missionary 
certainly appears in a worse than questionable light. 
He attempts an ‘‘expedient” for the evasion of a law 
of whose existence he is quite aware, and presents 
himself as a law-breaker to teach a religion, one of 
whose tenets is obedience to the powers that be. Not 
only are we unable to join in the generally expressed 
indignation that ‘all representations and expostula- 
tions were unavailing,” but we cannot too severely cen- 
sure the bad morality of doing bad that good might 
come of it, and that quality in the missionary spirit 
which is incessantly conflicting with the necessary 
measures of government. 





In the Gcumenical Council the debate upon the In- 
fallibility dogma has been going on, the time for the 
vote having been fixed for June 29th, when the most 
general congregation is to be held. Among the speak- 
ers in opposition have been_ the Bishops of Dison, 
Spires, and Rormeneure and Cardinal Scuwarrzen- 
puRG. One of the organs of the Vatican, according to 
the cable, says that resistance is practicaliy extinct.— 
The newly published list of the members of the (cu- 
menical. Council places the number at 975, but many 
have gone home, leaving proxies in favor of Infallibil- 
ity. The Bishop of St. Brizux is supposed to be the 
author of a pamphlet which has appeared at Rome, de- 
nouncing acquiescence in the dogma of the personal 
Infallibility of the Pope as a mortal ‘sin, and which 
produces an extraordinary sensation, 
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VASSAR COLLEGE. 
—_$<——— 


To the Editor of Tue CurisT1an Union: 


In your issue of the 21st instant, a correspondent 
writing of Zhe Social Problem, makes some very re- 
markable statements and inferences about Vassar Col- 
lege. He signs himself (or she, herself) ‘* Civis,” but 
is in no sense civilis, tor it is monstrously uncivil to 
insinuate evil against those concerning whom we con- 
fess ourselves ignorant of aught but good. This is 
what ‘‘Civis” has done, nevertheless. He ridicules 
what he callsa ‘freak of the American mind,” in 
having men at the head of educational institutions for 
girls, calls it ‘ unnatural” and “ unseemly,” suggests 
that ‘ we despise men mantua-makers and milliners,” 
and illustrates this sad catalogué of contemptible qual- 
ities by Vassar College, with its “nine professor's chairs, 
all to be occupied by clerical grey-beards, male muses,” 
etc. On top of which he says, ‘‘ What Vassar College 
is now I know only by reputation;” ‘*I doubt not it 
deserves the high reputation which it has acquired.” 
If it does, then it is no illustration of the arguments of 
‘*Civis;” andit would not be worth while to take any 
notice of them except that such insinuating retiections 
often leave a more unfavorable impression than even 
direct attacks. In that view of the matter, I beg that 
you will allow me, as une who has always been deeply 
interested in that splendid and successful experiment in 
giving higher education to women, the privilege ot 
citing an uninterested witness to its excellencies, from 
the columns of that well-balanced journal, the Nation. 

The editor says: 


We went up, recently, unsolicited, to Vassar College, in this 
state, and asked the permission of the authorities to look on at 
he stitution in its ordinary working days, and were at once 
allowed tw plunge into every department, and, indeed, we may 
say, every uuok and corner of it, ask whatever questions we 
chose, aud put what construction we pleased on what we saw 
and heard. We watched and listened and inquired with two be- 
liefs coustantly in our mind: oue is, that any system of educatiou 
tor Woman which seems likely to render them less fit to practise 
what we may call the social arts ... no matter what else it 
may do fur uer, 18 @ failure and an offence. Kefined homes are 
the end otf civil.zation. ... ‘The secoud belief was that, no mat 
ter what Congress or the State legislatures may do, the physical 
fact of sex Wall always weigh heavuly on women as a Class, if they 
ever attempt Lo compete with meu a8 & class, and that, therefore, 
their educution must be at jeast as careful and thorough as men's. 
; Vassur College, too, Was interesting to us an attempt to 
solve on u greater scale the dormitory ditiiculty, which, as we 
pointed out sume weeks ago, is the very first difficulty which a 
young girl bus to eucouuter in seeking a university education 
-.. Weare ali seusibe, in the case of young men, that the 
value of a college education lies only ina smal degree in the 
amount of pusiuve knowledge it communicates ; that a very large 
part of ius usefuluess hes in its giving the student his first taste 
of liberty, aud his first kuowleage ot the strength and weakuess 
of his own ehuracter, and his tirst chauce ot finding out by actuai 
experiment what rank he is likely to occupy iu the generation in 
which bis lot is cast—that dreau experiment on which all enter 
so joyfully at sixteen, and from which most issue so sadly at 
forty—iesigued, if not satistied. Perhaps one of the hardest 
features iu woman's lot, hitherto, is that she has been carefully 
denied the opportunity of trying it... . é 

Uniess we were greatly mistuken, we saw plenty of signs at 
Vassar of the good iesulis of passing in hard work, amidst a 
great crowd ul competitors, the fuur years usually given up by 
young women w lovers, novels, music, visits to young friends, 
uud tue desultory aud rather sopouritic process called ‘* stuay”’ or 
“course of .eadiug” at home. We believe we never before met 
80 muuy reully simple, unaffected, uncouscivus young ladies as we 
saw there, ‘Luey Lad acquired what we may be furgiven for call- 
ing the suber masvuliue air of people who huve busiwess tudo and 
are quite equal to it, and are tuo inuch occupied with it to have 
time or atieution tur anything else. ‘Lhere was nothing in 
dress Or mauuers to make auy budy fear that any of the graces ot 
life wese guing tu suffer frum the experimeut; nay, there were 
plenty of sigue that it was likely to give homes what they have 
perhaps Wauted most of all—the diguity of sireagth—the repose 
that comes of kKnowlug exactly where onc stands, and what one 
Cauachieve, ..-. 

We must add, too, that the physical results of the training 
seemed everyting that could be wished, su far as they were in- 
dicated by the appearauce of the giris and by the reports of the 
doctor. A more rubust, plump, aud rusy com, any than the three 
hunured and seventy we have never seen seated in one rvom, and 
oue coud reawily understand how 1t should be so on cousidering 
the purity of the air and the abundauce of the temptations to ex- 
erciste out of duors, in the shape of garuening, rowing, skating, 
Walning, and riding on horseback, to say pothing of regular and 
Compuisury gyMuastics Lbree times a week under # lady teacher. 
We advubt very much whether any institution in the world has 
ever offered young girls such a chauce of combining the physical 
with mental culture.” 


As regards the quality of the instruction, we hesitate about 
basing praise on an amount of observation on which we shoula 
not tech Warrauted in basing censure; but all that we saw im- 
pressed us most tuvorably. ... Moreover, we thought we saw 
eviueuce of women’s superior conscientiousness, iu the absence of 
ali attempts to tumble with questious, or tuking random shots at 
them when au avuwal of complete ignorance was the ouly prope: 
way of meeting them. Une lovkeu lu vain for a reckless 01 
idie or inditterent countenance. . .. Kven if Womau’s sphere shouid 
never be very different irom what it is now, there is envugh work 
to be done iuside of it, aud as impurtant and delicate work, tvo, 
as the world hus to show, to muke women’s colleges always 
amougst the Most important institutions in existence. 


Now, these are long extracts from a still longer ar- 
ticle, all of it interesung, and all of it commenuatory, 
though in a steady and quiet tone that is better than 
enthusiasm in such a case, for it shows candid judg- 
ment. ; 
lr I may, I should like to add a word or so on the 
remarks of ‘‘ Civis.” He says: 

With comparatively few exceptions, every female educational 
estubiishment, ambitivus of a grade above that ot adistrict schoo! 
anu challenging the respect of the community, must have for its 
head a reverend Doctor or reverend Professur. ‘Lhe custom is 
peculiarly American and carries with it ridicule abroad, : 
while all the schooling that their French temale trends and En- 
glish cousins get (those who are sent from home to be educated) 
is at a conveut of nuns, Madame So-and-So’s Hension de Demoi- 
seiles, or Mr. or Miss Somebody’s boarding schvol. 

Precisely 80; and that partially accounts for the fact 
that American girls as a general rule are quicker, bright- 
er, more intelugent, better read and better educated 
thau their social compeers of England and France. 
For the great lack of our day, to impress which upon 
the public mind engages the whole suul and the high 
ability of Miss Bekousr, whom ‘* Civis” very proper- 
ly eulogizes, is that women are not educated, trained, 
for their dutics in lite as men are; that millions ot 
doliars are invested in institutions of higher learning, 
colleges and universities, for boys, but not for girls. 
What is the resuit? That there are many men, but 
very few women, who have at once the grasp of mind, 
and the breadth and height of culiure, to plan, organ- 
ize, arrange, set in motion, and regulate in action such 
au instituuun as Vassar College. When that establish. 
nent and others of its kind shall have sent out their 
series of trained young women for a decade or so, and 

these shall have worked their way up from the ranks of 
the noble army of instuuctors and had broad and deep 
experience in the larger conflicts of educational enter- 
prise which the growing needs of the day are bringing 
upon us, no doubt the women who are competent to 
such a labor will be more plentiful. Heaven speed the 
day ! Meantime let us not reproach, but rather be grate- 
tul for such men as JonN H. RayMonD, aman whom 
many years of successful instruction, a broad experi- 
ence,au ample and liberal culture, joined to natural gifts, 

Comprising both manly strength ot mind and an almosi 

eminine uelicacy and refinement, made a fit person to 

undertake the organization, aujustment and control of 

& College tor women—then a new, untried experiment, 

but now a grand succeds. The intricate machinery, 


involving so many delicate problems, required in the 
accommodation and instruction of four hundred young 
girls, averaging from fifteentotwenty years of age, is 
not a thing to be easily constructed or heedlessly man- 
aged; and the success which has attended Vassar Col- 
lege is a worthy encomium upon the ability of its pres- 
ident, Dr. Raymonp, of the accomplished lady princi- 
pal, Miss Lyman, who has immediate charge of the 
social and domestic affairs of this large family, and of 
the fine corps of professors and instructors gathered to- 
gether in that labor. None of these latter are ‘‘ grey 
beards,” as ‘‘ Civis” suggests ; nor even ‘“‘clerical,” we 
believe. Most of the “professors” are men and 
women in the prime of life, thoroughly competent to 
their duties, and the ‘‘instructers” are all women. They 
all have appropriate spheres of action and fill them 
well. So that after all we can quote Vassar College as 
a particularly apt illustration, not of the argument but 
of the sententious motto with which ‘‘Civis” opened 
his attack—‘** Woman’s work for women ; man’s work 
Sor men.” Very ee‘ 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
—_—_—_~>_——_— 
To the Editor of Tug Curistian UNIon: 
NEW HAVEN REVISITED. 


New Haven 1s alive with the marks of progress. We 
saw them on every side, even in one short drive from 
the station house of the New York Railroad to the 
hospitable house where we have been entertained. But 
now that we have been here twenty-four hours, and 
have had time to revisit once more the scenes with 
which we were formerly so well acquainted, we are 
impressed with the freshness, and vigor, and buoyancy 
which this old university manifests in every depart- 
ment. We had not been prepared forit. The advance 
is all along the line. We do not refer to the three great 
buildings that are going up, or to the others that are 
planned, though these certainly afford gratifying evi- 
dence of material prosperity. What impresses us stil, 
more is that the whole air of the place, the tone of 
every one with whom we have talked, is so hopefull 
and shows such confidence of the future. The men 
who hold the interests of Yale in their hands seem 
to understand that a new era has dawned for the na- 
tion; and they are stirring with plans which will en- 
able them to meet and supply its demands. 

While this is true of ali the departments of the col- 
lege, it is true of none more than of the Theological 
School. Its friends have erected a new building which 
will be ready to be occupied in a few weeks, which is 
not only an architectural ornament to the College Green, 
but is unsurpassed in the country in the amplitude of 
its accommodations of every kind for theological stu- 
dents. ‘The lecture rooms are spacious and attractive ; 
the halls are broad aud airy ; the students’ rooms are all 
to be suitably and completely furnished ; and the build- 
ing is to be warmed throughout, and well supplied with 
gas and water. In addition we are particularly glad to 
see that its thorough ventilation has been attended to. 
There is not q single study room or bedroom which 
will not be amply provided with fresh air. The stu- 
dent who breathes anything else in that building will 
be inexcusable. 

The Commencement exercises were held in the Col- 
lege Street Church on Thursday morning, and the large 
gathering of ministers trom all parts of the State ot 
Connecticut, and from other States, testified to the 
strong interest with which the seminary is regarded by 
its friends. The addresses were of a high character, 
and we were particularly pleased with the easy and 
natural delivery and the distinct enunciation of many 
of the speakers. 

As we looked upon the crowded house and at the 
full corps of professors—Drs. Bacon, Nuan Porrsr, 
Day, Hoppin, Fisner, and DwieHt—who sat on the 
lett of President WuoLsEy, who presided, and marked 
the evidences of the prosperity of the Theological 
School, our tuoughts went back to the noble men whom 
we loved and honored when we were ourselves students 
unger these branching elms. And we confess that be- 
fore the exercises were quite concluded we slipped out 
with an old seminary itriend, and paid a reverential 
visit to the cemetery near by, where sleeps the dust ot 
TayLor, Gooprion, and Gigss. We soon found their 
last restuung place; and we are sure that no one of their 
seven hunured pupils could have stood as we did at the 
grave of Dr. TayLor without emotion. There, side 
by side, are the monuments of those two great-hearted, 
loving old warriors—LYMAN BgEoHER and NaTHaNigL 
W. ‘laytor. How true have proved those words of 
Dr. Brzouer: ‘* The young men will come and see 
where Brother Taytor and | are buried, and it will do 
them good.” 

The inscription on Dr. TayLor’s monument serves 
equally well for them both—‘‘Oh, how love I thy 
law!” We felt that we could slmost hear the deep 
tones of the ** old Doctor’s” voice as he once more took 
up his favorite theme and ‘‘ justified the ways of God 
to men.” Not far off is the grave ot Professor Gress, 
than whom no more devoted student or more true- 
hearted and sincere lover of truth ever lived. The 
inscription on the headstone is one, the singular appro- 
priateness of which every student of the beloved old 
“Rabbi” will at once feel. ‘*Then shall I know, 
even as Iam known.” <A walk of some distance across 
the cemetery is necessary to bring one to the grave of 
Professor Goopricw. It took us by the last resting 
place of that eminent man who was the founder ot 
ihe Yale Theological Seminary—President Dwigat— 
whose genial graudson, bearing the same honored name, 
now so worthuy, fills one of the most important chairs 
in the institution. It is expected that the statue of the 
great representative New Haven divine, President 
Dwiext, will adorn the Divinity Hall. The inscrip- 
lon on the monument of Protessor GoopxicH is no 
less. appropriate than those which we have already 
copied, and which will at once recall to mind the 
figure, the manner, the tones of voice, and every ges- 
ture of that fervent man of action—‘* Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” But we 
must not linger in this old cemetery. There is scarcely 
a walkin it which does not carry the visitor by the 
graves of more men of continental reputation than can 
be found in the whole tract of ‘* Greenwood.” 

The afternoon of .Thursday was given up to the re- 
union of the Alumni of the seminary in the beautiful 
chapel of the Center Church. Our space will not 
allow us to speak in detail of the numerous off-hand 
speeches which enlivened the occasion. The room 
was brimful of the ‘“‘ war horses” of the Congrega- 
tional churches from far and near, and if the meeting 
had been prolonged till midnight the time would not 
have sufficed for each one to have answered in his place 
to the long roll call. Sothe hour of “tea” came all too 
soon! Yet this should hardly be said, for this event is 
by no means one of the least importance in a New Haven 
theological Commencement. The Centre Church chapel 
18 arranged with every convenience for the largest kinds 
of social entertainments, and the ladies of the church 
(the Rev. Mr. Watkzr s) provided sumptuously for the 
occasion. Notwithstanding the good cheer, however, 





there seemed a disposition on the part of the guests to 


leave somewhat abruptly, for Mr. Henry Warp 
BEECHER was to make the closing address to the = 
ating class. What wonder then that the old Center 
Church was packed as never before! Saida New Haven 
lady when we were fairly in the house, ‘‘ There was 
never such a crowd here before. There are Par- 
thians and Medes and Elamites and dwellers in Meso- 
potamia.” And never did Mr. Brzoner more thorough- 
ly electrify an audience. He surpassed himself. His 
address fairly corruscated with wit. For an hour and 
twenty minutes he held that great crowd—hundreds of 
whom were standing—spellbound. It was a fit close 
for one of the most brilliant Commencements that the 
Yale Theological Seminary has ever seen. 
ALUMNUS. 








Our Mail. 


SPECIAL PRAYERS. 
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For MORNING. 

Thanks, Lord, to thee, for morning light ; 

Protect and guide us through the day; 
Direct our thoughts and lips aright, 

And keep our feet in wisdom’s way ; 
So shall Thy light our safeguard be, 
And all we do be done for thee. 


For EVENING. 
Lord, give us quiet sleep this night, 
Beneath the shadow of thy wing, 
And keep us safe, till morning light 
Shall with Thy smile refreshment bring ; 
Or, if thou call us hence away, 
Receive us to thy cloudless day. 


For JOURNEYING. 


Thy guidance, Lord, thy guardian care, 
If hence we sojourn, let us share ; 
Unless thy presence with us go, 

Send us not wandering here below ; 
But; with thy smiles and presence blest, 
We shall find safety, peace and rest. 


(See Exodus, xxxiii., 14, 15.) 








Tue Pore’s INFALLIBILITY ACCORDING TO THE BIBLE.— 
Thine heart is lifted up. Thou hast said, I sit in the seat 
of God, yet thou art a man and not God. Whoso boasteth 
himself of a false gift is like clouds and wind without rain. 
I will get me to the great men, and I will speak unto them. 
Who trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others. Cursed by the man that trusteth in man. 
If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin. If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
notinus. There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth 
good and sinneth not. How shall a man be just before 
God? There is none that doeth good, no, not one. Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope 
of a fool thanef him. <A bishop must be the husband of 
one wife, In vain do they worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. For men to search their 
own glory is not glory. There is a generation, O how lofty 
are their eyes! and their eyelids are lifted up. They made 
a calf in those days, and rejoiced in the works of their own 
bands. Shall aman make gods unto himself, and they are 
no gods? Lords over God’s heritage. A high look and a 
proud heart is sin. Though thou set thy nest among the 
stars, thence will I bring thee down. I know not to give 
flattering titles. The Lord hath respect unto the lowly. 
TLe proud he knoweth afar off. Thou shalt no more be 
haughty, because of my holy mountain. Sirs, ye know that 
by this craft we have our wealth. PROTESTO. 








‘Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—In the University of Berlin, for the summer half- 
year, English literature is to be made the subject of several 
courses of lectures. 


—Count pE MoNTALEMRERT’s papers were sent to 
Brussels some weeks before his death, to insure their not 
being seized after it. Among them is a long letter to Count 
DaR0, in which is related the history of the Coup d’ Etat. 

—Mr. Disrakxi was offered by a London publishing 
house the sum of £16,000 for the copyright of his new novel 
Lothair. 


—The lectures on Roman History by Prof. Srrrzy 
(the author of Ecce Homo), delivered to a class of 200 ladies 
at the Kensington Museum, are to be published. 


—The travels of the Rev. ALzExanpER WILLIAMSON 
in North China, Monchuvia, and Eastern Mongolia, will 
appear in England early in June, in two volumes, As 
agent of the Scottish Bible Society, Mr. WiLLLAMson pene- 
trated to regions of which little or nothing has hitherto 
been known, visiting, amongst other places, Singanfoo, 
the most famous of the old capitals of China, where he was 
shown the tablet said to have been erected by the Nestorian 
Church in A. D, 781. 


—The letters of CuarLotre Bronte, which are to be 
published in Hows at Home, are prefaced by the tollowing 
note from the Hon. JOHN BIGELOW. 
To the Editor of Hours at Home: 
Sir,—At your request I have selected the following from a col- 
lection of some three hundred letters of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
which have been placed in my hands by the lady to whom they 
were addressed—Miss E—— N-——, of Yorkshire, in England— 
with a view to their pubiication. Miss N——- was Miss BRonTE's 
schoolmate at Roehead, near Leeds, and the original of “ Caro. 
line Helstone” in Shirley. Their correspondence commenced 
with their separation from the school in 1832, when Miss BRonTE 
was seventeen years of age, and was continued without interrup- 
tion until her death in 1855. It was, from the beginning to the 
end, of the most intimate and confidential character, and gives a 
clearer view of Miss BRoNTE’s inner life than can be derived 
from any other source; for her only other regular correspondent 
did not preserve the letters she received from Miss BRONTE. 
Many of the letters to Miss N—— were more or less used by 
Mrs. GASKELL in her Life of Charlotte Bronte, but those which 
are given in these columns, and the others which will appear in 


subsequent numbers of Hours at Home, have never been in 
print. ) 


—Crazs Rosrnsox, in his Diary, tells this story : 


He was at one time in WorpsworrTu's company, when the 





ee 


“* had heard 


BAULD in her old age, which Miss Worpswor 
ROBINSON quote. He now repeated them agai 
‘‘ Life ! we’ve been long together, 

Threugh pleasant and through cloud 

‘Tis hard to part when friends are 4 

Perhaps ’twill cost asigh, a tear;— 

Then steal away, give little warning ; 

Choose your own time,— ; 


Say not night, but i i 

ae - ee : * in some brighter clime 
WorDsWORTH at once learned the verses by heart 

began to walk back and forth in his usual Position, m a 

ing to himself. ROBINSON caught the words a 

the habit of envying other people their g00d things i i 

wish I had written those lines myself!” _— 


EDUCATIONAL NOTEs, 


—In the report of the Irish Nationa] 
Commissioners for 1868, occurs the following descr tion of 
a large class of the country school-houses in Ir] : “oq 

x and, Witten 
by one of the head inspectors, a Mr. FITZGERALD, «| 7” 
ternal appearance,” he says, “these school-houses aif “4 
tle, if at all, from the hovels inhabited by the seine “a 
of laborers; while internally—being low and ag 
provide the worst possible accommodations for pupils a. 
are always badly furnished, and even if desks of a be wi 
class be provided, they yield in a short time to the Udjus 
strain caused by the inequalities of the floor, and ieee 
crazy. The walls afford no space for hanging Maps, scar 3 
room for read.ng tablets; where maps can be bung “te 
soon get the bottom rail knocked off by the childrep rubbing 
against them as they pass, or as they sit on forms by a 
wall. Ventilation is happily provided for, as in all Ish 
cabins, by the Open door and the wide chimney; but ee 
set-off, the latter often fails to perform its own office a8 the 
dingy maps and soot-covered rafters too plainly tell, h 
add to the inconvenience, these hovels are frequent 
crowced to excess, especially when the cessation of i 
labor allows the more grown children to attend, At ma 
times, 1 have seen a class of over thirty boys and girls stand 
ing at arithmetic on the roadside in front of the schoo) 
rouse, in the northern part of Rosecommon, while More 
than double that number were literally packed into th: 
building—such a one as I have described—some standin; 
round the walls reading from books or tablets, seyen| 
crowded into two or three creaking desks, endeavoring tp 
write, and some were kneeling at forms on which they ha 
placed their copybooks. I have reason to believe that this 
was no uncommon case, and that many of the smallest and 
most inconvenient houses are simiiarly crowded during ; 
great part of the year. 


y Weather : 
Car, 


Educatioy 


tter 


—As education is now pursued in our comm 
schools, a very large class of boys and girls are carefully uw. 
fitted for those avocations which they naturally would te 
apt to follow; that is, instead of a scientific education thy 
would strengthen their power of observation, or a practicil 
course that would stimulate their interest in and thei 
knowledge of those thousand subjects that enter into the 
industrial pursuits, they are trained in purely critical aud 
literary methods—educated in words, and not in things; in 
grammar language, and literary fastidiousness, rather tha: 
in the facts «f Nature, and the relation of those facts to h- 
man needs. The education of our public schools seems ti 
presuppose that ordinary boys and girls are to be fitted fo 
poets, authors, orators, statesmen, bankers, merchazti, 
heedless of the fact that society is interested in having ii- 
telligent mechanics, farmers, and artisans, and not over-- 
fined literary dilettanti. The very unwillingness of boys t0 
apprentice themselves to the trades—the disposition cur 
rent in all youths of the present generation to adopt oily 
those pursuits in which money can be made by wit, audae- 
ity, or chance, is greatly encouraged by our system of edi: 
cation. 


—French schoolboys are rather turbulent. With 
the last half year there have been as many as nine insur 
tions in Imperial lycees, the towns which have suffered be’ 
ing Paris (twice), Donai, Lille, Brest, Nantes, Marseilles, 
Privos, and Nevers, The causes of these outbreaks have 
been various. In one case it was the bad quality of te 
food: in two others, the unpopularity of the head masters; 
iu another, the attempt to abolish the week's holiday 
Christmas; in another, some unpleasant business in couDet- 
tion with religious observances, which it was sought to él 
force by means of punishment; in the last, that of Nevers 
the arbitrary expulsion of some juvenile Radicals, who bi 
organized a subscription for the monument to Victor N02. 
In every instance the complexion assumed by the rebellit? 
has been the same. French boys are not particularly ® 
markable for practical sense, and appear to take patter2 by 
some of their elders in their love of extravagant demoustt 
tion. When they are dissatisfied, they rise and sing ™* 
“ Marseillaise;” they smash desks and forms; sing “ Vi" 
RocnEFort;” open the school gates; spread rivtous a 
brawling through the streets: are solemnly expelled in! 
body, and finally readmitted, with the exception of ted . 
a dozen of the ringleaders sacrificed as scapegoats for thé 
sins of the rest. 


MUSIC. 

A Solemn Sound. 30 cents. 

With Drooping Sails. By RoBERT FRANZ. 30 cents. . 
FRAnz (1815) is the most distinguished of ScHUMASS' 

successors, though not to be compared with him. His 

songs are usually graceful, and show a careful adaptation ° 

the music to the words. We would scarcely rank these t¥' 

among his best, but they are good and possess both orig? 

ality and individuality in an unusual degree. 

« Thou dost not love me now.’ By Mariana. 40 cents, — 

Is a florid song of the Italian school, and adapted for a¢ 

vanced singers. 

The Gold-beater. By A. RANDEGGER. 40 cents, 

Is an excellent descriptive song for baritone. 

paniment is strong and is something more 

guide to the voice. 

The Requital ( Vergeltung). By J. BLUMENTHAL. 60 ya 

Is also a good descriptive song, the words of which are J‘ 

ADELAIDE Paocror. It is suited to an alto or mezzo-sopral 

voice. 

The Guardian Angel. By CHARLES GOUNOD. 30 ged 4 

Is a very pretty duet in E flat, for soprano and alto, og 

easy compass. The music is quite simple, and not the 

effective for that reason. 

We have received also— 

Silver Spray (Theme and Variations). B 

75 cents. 


The accom 
than s mer 


y Eta F. Locke. 


5. 
There is rest in Heaven, Song. By A. Raxproass. 30° 
Come to me, I'll comfort thee. By C. Kunizn. 40 0en'® 





poet asked him to repeat some lines written by Mrs. Ban. | Ave Maria, By J.C. Foxrrscn. 30 cents. 
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m W. A. Ponp & Co., New York, we acknowl- 
ceipt of the following of their publications : 


eaited for the Lord. Transcribed by ROBERT BONNER. 
ine isa simple and very good arrangement of the cele- 
ade duet from MENDELSSOHN’s master-work, the Hymn of 
. Agthe publisher of the Ledger has not entered the 
pene music, we presume the RoBERT BonnER here named 


to be & namesake. 
The Bird Carol. (Song.) By Mrs. J. F. KNAPP. 50 cents, 

Was composed for and dedicated to Miss FumaC. THURS- 
py, the leading soprano of Plymouth Church choir. Itis a 
very successful song, and with the flute accompaniment and 
skillful execution is very brilliant. 

1, Saviour, Source of every Blessing. 
9 Sing my Soul. 

3 — ier of my Soul. 

4, Rock of Ages. 

5, Guide me, O, Thow Great Jehovah. 

These are five of a collection of six Familiar Hymns set to 
music by the Rev. W. H. Cooxe, of Trinity Parish, New 
York (price 40 cents each), which are more particularly in- 
tended for Sunday evenings at home, but may be sung as 
solosin church. They vary in merit, but all are well writ- 
ten and enjoyable. 

Half-Mast High. A song by the popular CLARIBEL. 30 cents. 

The Laurel Wreath, by’ W. O. PERKINS, is an admirable 
book, intended more particularly for female seminaries. It 
contains treatises on musical notation and vocal, fine solos, 
duets, trios, ete., for female voices and sacred books. It is 
a work much needed, and will win its way onits merits 


Fro! 
edge the re 


alone. 

From the house of G. Sourrmer, New York, we 
have received the following of his publications : 
The Temptest. Music by DupLEY Buck. 50 cents. 

This dramatic poem of ADELAIDE PRocTOR’s, in which 
occurs the refrain Miserere Domine, and the final burst of 
Glovio tiki Domine, is well sustained by this music. It opens 
in C sharp minor, and continues there to the last verse, 
which is transposed to the key of D flat major, in which it 
joyfully ends. There is much dramatic power in the musical 
composition, but it will hardly take precedence of the music 
of HULLER made famous by PAREPA, 

Blessed be the Man. By Faustina H. HopcEs. 35 cents, 

Is one of aseries of four Offertory Senterftes, this one 
being a duet for mezzo-soprano and baritone. It is an excei- 
leat composition, and suitable both for church and home 
worship. 

Mi Guarda (Regard me). By GORDIGIANI. 35 cents, 

Is an English version by MILLARD, of this artistic and 
beautiful song. It is adapted to a mezzo-soprano voice. 
Dreaming, Singing, Weeping. A Romance by EMILE Dv- 

RAND. 40 cents, 

Is a well writen and enjoyable song in F for soprano and 
tenor. The same song is published for mezzo-soprano in E 
flat. 

Like a Water Lily Floating. Song by F. Lupovict. 35 cents. 

From C. W. Harris, New York, we have received 
the following of his publications: , 

Aw’t I Pretty. Polka. By R. GoERDELER. With illumi- 
nated title page. 50 cents. ; 
Lily Leaf Waltz. By HENRIETTA MARKSTEIN. 30 cents. 

These are light and pretty pieces for young performers, 
and very good to vary the monotony of exercises which are 
apt to give those not well advanced in music a distaste for 
practicing. 


Ave Maria. By JoszpH TAMARO. 35 cents. 

My Love Annie. By WitLIAM R. Dempster. 40 cents. 

Give. By WitL1AM R. DempsTER. 40 cents. 

Guess. By W. K. BASSFORD. 35 cents. 

In Heaven I Wait for Thee. Song and Chorus. 
SaRGENT. 30 cents. 

Like You Bright Bird. By M. KEuier. 50 cents. 

You'll Find Them at Jesus’ Feet. 50 cents. 

Avgels Calling. Solo, or duet and chorus. By O. R. 
GREENe. 30 cents. 

The Midnight Stars. By WituiaM F. MULLER. 50 cents. 
Of these, the most notable are the Ave Maria, which is 

very fine, suitable for mezzo-soprano; the two songs by the 

famous DEMPSTER, who still retains much of his former 

sweetness as well as vigor; and Guess, a sprightly and sim- 

ple song in the serio-comic vein. 

The Festival March. By JoHN ZuNDEL. (Published by 
ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, Ohio), 
Is a spirited composition for the organ, or for threo hands 


onthe piano. It is just the thing for weddings and other 
festive occasions. ee 


By G. F. 


BOOKS. 


The Extent and Efficacy of the Atonement. 
- Matoom. Philadelphia: 
0. 1870. 


This treatise is intended, says its author, “not for 
very young Christians, much less for careless sinners, 
but for persons who give studious attention to Christian 
doctrine,” We ehould prefer being reckoned among 
very young Christians,” not to say among ‘careless 
me to being nourished on such spiritual food as 
7 8 book offers. It is devoted to proving the proposi- 
ton that “the great object and design of the Atone- 
Ment Was to secure the salvation of the elect.” Against 
ps heretics who maintgin that ‘* Christ died condition- 
Prat ali men, so that those and those only who 
M Se to accept have an atonement provided,” Mr. 
ma Stoutly wields bis weapons of controversy. 
i antagonist is the Calvinist who, while be- 
joan - at only those can be saved whom a special 
wna avors, yet holds that the Atonement is broad 
mer ws itself for all mankind. In other words, this 
of its Vocates stiff old-school Calvinism against one 
modified forms, He closely hugs the belief that 
a st — beneficent work in the world aims solely 
jan utely at the good of a chosen few. Mr. Mat- 
lical ee to pride himself upon relying solely on Bib- 
“Biblist” G » and rejoices in the appellation of « 
reed f his method of using Scripture the fol- 
“Was the & good example : ‘* What then,” he says, 
e divin prime motive and object of Christ? It was 
meshing ee in the salvation of a certain number of 
eaten an then he quotes, “I am the good 
sheep, ” i e good shepherd giveth his life for the 
cious. o- twenty other similar textsof sweet and gra- 
sheep,” ten all ‘to prove that in saying “his 
exclude fy friends,” &c., Christ meant expressly to 
tongs the non-elect!, In his Practical Observa- 
© author follows a good old fashion, and haying 


By How- 
J. B. Lippincott & 





toilfully hammered out his weapon of doctrine, he 
lays it carefully on the shelf when he is going into 
actual conflict. The saints, after -all, are to rejoice 
because they are included, not because others are ex- 
cluded; and sinners are admonished to diligently look 
away from this particular light of doctrinal truth, and 
fall back on the simple Gospel promises! We are 
bound to say that this book seems to us thoroughly in- 
fused with the spirit of a by-gone age; the spirit of a 
scholastic theology, intellectually shallow and spiritu- 
ally unfruitful. That spirit still lingers in the world, 
but with less inward strength than outward show ; and 
we believe it is steadily giving way to finer modes of 
thought and nobler conceptions of truth. 


The Bab Ballads. Much Sound and Little Sense. By 
W. J. Gupertr. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1870. 


The quite delightful nonsense contained in this pretty 
little volume will be familiar to any of our readers 
who know the London weekly, #un, whose columns 
the ballads from which these are selected have been 
enlivening for some years past. The author, finding 
himself impelled to write a preface, concludes that, as 
to the ballads, he has not ‘‘ anything very definite to 
say about them, except that they are not, as a rule, 
founded upon fact,” and the accompanying pictures he 
publishes ‘‘ because, while they are certainly quite as 
bad as the ballads, I suppose they are not much worse.” 
The exuberant and irrepressible absurdity of these pro- 
ductions is so thoroughly indescribable, that we could 
only suggest it by the process of quotation, whereas 
the poems are too long for the space we can afford. 
That their moral is good appears from the ballad of Sir 
Macklin, 

‘« _ a priest severe 
In conduct and in conversation : 
It did a sinner good to hear 
Him deal in ratiocination.” 
This divire, encountering certain Sabbath-breakers, 


“« ____ wept to think such thoughtless youth 
Contained of wickedness a skinful, 
And burnt to teach the awful truth, 
That walking out on Sunday ’s sinful.” 


Forcing them into the chairs of the park, 
SPP ai 8 
‘‘ He proved them this—he proved them that—¢ 3? 

This good but wearisome ascetic; . 


He jumped asd thumped upon his hat, 
He was so very energetic. 


’ 


‘‘ His Bishop at this moment chanced 
To pass, and found the road encumbered ; 
He noticed how the Churchman danced, 
And how his congregation slumbered. 


‘The hundred and eleventh head 
The priest completed of his stricture ; 
‘Oh, bosh!’ the worthy Bishop said, 
And walked him off, as in the picture,’’— 
which is immensely comical.—The theory of retribu- 
tion is more explicitly taught in Peter the Wag, the 
story of a policeman who 
“«____ loved to stop and play ; 
He loved to send old ladies wrong, 
And teach their feet to stray. 


‘* He would in frolic moments, when 
Such mischief bent upon, 
Take Bishops up as betting men— 
Bid Ministers move on.’ ”’ 
At last, to the vast delight of those he has misdirected, 
he finds himself in an unknown part of London, and is 
forced to ask for direction— 
* But all, alas, in vain, for when 
He tried to learn the way 
Of little boys, or grown-up men, 
They none of them would say. 
** And, similarly, also, when 
He tried a foreign friend ; 
Italians answered, ‘ Il balen’— 
The French, ‘No comprehend.’ 
“The Russ would say, with gleaming eye, 
‘Sevastopol!’ and groan. 
The Greek said, ‘ Tupto, tuptomai, 
Tupton, tuptein, tupton.’”’ 
Marriage and Divorce. New York: American News 
Co. 1870. 
This book is a concise argument in favor of legisla- 
tion to facilitate divorce. Wholly differing from its 
conclusions, we have yet read its reasoning with in- 
terest. Itis clear and often acute ; the ideal of marriage 
presented is a lofty one, and there is nothing offen- 
sive in the sentiments expressed. Any one interested 
in an argument from the “extreme left” of opinion 
on the subject of divorce will be glad to read the book. 
The evil which the author seeks to remove is the legal 
an® external union of persons wholly unsuited to each 
other in character. ‘ Agreeing with him as to the reality 
and greatness of the evil, we think a worse remedy 
could not be found than the one he proposes. ‘‘ A large 
proportion of legal marriages,” he says, “‘ are consum- 
mated by prejudice, money, ambition, sordid selfish- 
ness, and all sorts of evil influences,” as well as from 
ignorance and mistake. Now were the escape from 
the marriage bond made perfectly easy, dependent—as 
this author in effect proposes—simply on the deliber- 
ate wish of both parties, how immensely would the 
way to such unworthy marriages be facilitated! The 
greatest bar which the state can offer to hasty and un- 
suitable unions, is to write on the gate of marriage, 
‘No turning back.” To establish free divorce as a 
cure for ignoble wedlock won.d be like trying to drain 
Holland by breaking down the dykes. 
The Christian Rule of Marriage. By Howarp Mat- 
com. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 
The “Christian rule” here maintained is the impro- 
priety of marriage between professed Christians and 
those who are not professors of religion. The spirit of 
the book seems to us narrow, and, we must say, un- 
christian. In our view this volume and the one no- 
ticed above are written from exactly opposite stand- 
points of error. The advocate of free divorce would 
break down the barriers of moral law, through eager- 








tations; Mr. Matoom would curb and crush the su- 
preme instincts of the heart by an artificial and narrow 
ecclesiasticism. The former teaching is against Chris- 
tianity, and the latter has human nature for its foe. 

In Spain, and, A Visit to Portugal. By Hans Curts- 
mae ANDERSEN. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1870. 

This volume, no doubt, will prove to many their first 
introduction to the great Danish writer in another ca- 
pacity than that of a teller of children’s stories. Asa 
traveler, we cannot, it is true, claim for him the en- 
tirely unapproached pre-eminence which, as a narrator, 
is his beyond a question. Yet much that is charming 
in his writings—his quaint simplicity, dry humor, love 
of childhood, of purity, of the picturesque—is here, 
as in his more familiar works; and nothing could be 
more vivid than his pictures of Spanish manners, noth- 
ing more genuine than the zest with which he writes 
upon a new life, and which he imparts to his readers. 
Not seldom, too, he indulges us in the hitherto un- 
wonted luxury of verse.. But we have a complaint 
against this otherwise admirable edition—that it con- 
tains no preface or note frofh which one may judge the 
occasion of those leaves of travel, or even their date ; 
nor is there an index .or even a table of contents be- 
yond a mere list of chapter-headings. The volume is 
the fourth of the ten which are to complete the edition. 
Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M.D. By the Rev. 


J.C. Watersury, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1870. 


During the long period—nearly fifteen years—which 
has passed since the death of Dr. SouppsEr, the public 
has well nigh forgotten the wide-spread regret which 
filled the religious community on the announcemert 
that this eminent missionary was no more. It is to be 
regretted that his memoir, now before us, was not pub- 
lished sooner, for it can hardly be expected that the 
book will be sought for in quarters where it would do 
the most good, now that the life and labors of its sub- 
ject are beyond the recollection of the younger genera- 
tion. It will, however, be welcomed by those of us 
who have reached maturer years, and who still remem- 
ber the reports of Dr. SouppEr’s missionary services 
during the thirty-six years of his residence in India. 
One advantage of the delay is apparent in the complete 
manner in which the biographer has done his work, 
which must have been one requiring a large amount of 
reading and condensation from manuscripts, as well as 
the exercise of a careful discrimination in the choice 
and rejection of the subject matter. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
————_—. 


CONGREGATIONAL SABBATH-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIE- 
TY, Boston.— Boston Lectures. Christianity and Skepti- 
cism. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 406. 

PATRICK DONAHOE, Boston.—The Two Sisters. By Lady 
HERBERT. 1870. l6mo_ Pp. 175. 

Inauiss & COLLEs, New York.—Marriage.. Reprinted from 
Waymarks in the Wilderness. 1870. 16mo. Pp. 66. 
CARLETON, New York.—Guwilty or Not Guilty. The True 
Story of Manhattan Well. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 396. 
Hurp & HovuaHtTon, New York.—A Treatise on the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Marriage. By Hugo DaAvegy EvANs, 

LL.D. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 383. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—An English- Greek Lexi- 
con. By C. D. Yona. 1870. 8vo. Pp. 778. 
Christianity and Greek Philosophy. By B, F. COCKER, 
D.D. 1870, 12mo. Pp. 524. 

Miss Van Kortland. A Novel. By the authorof My 
Daughter Elinor, 1870. Pp. 180. Sewed. Price $1. 
Beneath the Wheels. A Novel. By the author of Olive 
Vareoe, ete. 1870. Pp. 173. Sewed. Price 50 cts. 

We have also received current numbers of the following 
publications: 

Engineering and Mining Journal—The Catholic World— 
Appleton's Journal—Phrenological Jowrnal—The New York 
Teacher and American Educational Journal—The Galaxy— 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine—New York. The Atlantic 
Monthly—Our Young Folks—Boston. Lippincott's Magazine 
—Arthur’s Home Magazine—The Children’s Howr—Philadel- 
phia. The Art Review—Chicago. 








Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 


167 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Protestant, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough substantial school. French the 
language of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars 


sent on request. MR, & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 











School Catalogues Wanted. 
Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 
BANK OF OAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORE. 


Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
the Legislature of New York. 





This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
ofable and experienced instructors, with every tacility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 

A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Unitarian. Educates ministers—gives $160 a year to worthy bene- 








ficiaries. Begins August 29th. Write A. A. LIVERMORE, 
Meadville, Pa. 
Fort Edward Institute. 


Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. ist. $4 per week for 
board. washing, and fuel. ‘Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminar M in the State. Address 

JOSEPH BE. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





*“* American School Institute.” 


Is a reliable and practical Educational Seren 

8a reliable and p’ ucational Burea' 

.  TLoaid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
To represent Teachers who seek positions: — 








Publishers’ Department. 








To our Readers. 


The offer to present every new sabseriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL's * Household wing of Washington’’ 18 80 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN Union, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Three Dollars, either 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 


a 


_ THE ONLY OXE.—Remember that THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only ~— journal for which Mr. BEECHER write 5 , 
or to which he contributes in any way. The “ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN 
wooD, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 
>. 

Acrnts WANTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 


favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? 


a a 

A Requsst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the M&RITs of our claim that it is not 
ony one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame, unt wledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America. 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 




















‘sallu ack 


The Publishers of THE CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. Whea originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MAksSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—aucient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large *‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington”’ and his 
‘*Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending hima superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex. 
tracts from which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of some work 
of his (Dore’s). 


“ Thursday, 28 October, 69. 


‘‘I cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * * the valuel 
attach to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind 
as to present me. 

%. * “Mr. Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will be a real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous. * * * 

(Signed) “GUS. DORE, 
"75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the ‘* National 


Academy of Design.” 


“T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart’s ‘Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver's 
art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
— of the great original, and even the color is suggested 

ped one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D, HUNTINGTON. 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


‘** BROOKLYN, March, 1870, 
“ Itisa grand work, It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 


have any superior. 

* Whoever has coord himself f ‘ Mazehelts vou, iy ol 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Fath 
of his Country. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
pher of Washington. 

“ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original. JAKED SPARKS. 


From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 


“It is, beyond all question, the a ae —_> Lara yet 
uced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart 8 por- 
trait I have ever seen. F. 0. C. DARLEY. 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 


Se en ificent engraving of Stuart’s head of Wash- 
ington. It etalon super’ work. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matc!.Jess original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

—_—_>—_——_- 

The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 


will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art 
J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





0 give ents intormation of good Schools; 
‘0 Hail rent, and ane School Properties. 
kifleen years have proves THE RIGH4 
TRACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. ORN,A.M., 
Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., New York. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 
reyected manuscripts jcannot be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


PosTAGE, 20 cents ear, able quarterly, in ad: 
*  gubscriber’s poct-othee. Portage Ty a ped ng 


on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be d in advance, at the office ot 
. THE Looe re A oe nig 
EMITTANCES sho made oney Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 
Receipts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of 
when formal receipts be sent enclosed with the paper 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—The P an, will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time inally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only for the time 


paid for will always be regarded. 








All Subscribers will be presented with ee | of the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall’s Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. er particulars be found in another column. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
can give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space, Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discount. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. 
ing page, 40 cents per line, of | Three months, 25 per cent. discount, 

Agate space. Cuts, double rates. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De. 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





GENERAL AGENTS.’ 


North West—STODDARD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

South West—O. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 

to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements, and to arrange 

with canvassing a, ents on the same terms as those given at the 

Publication Office in New York. 








VACATIONS. 


Every clergyman should, on his settlement, reserve 
for himself the right of four or six Sundays of each 
year, as a ministerial vacation. To many men this 
rest is indispensable, and to all it will be beneficial. 
It is not any more the interest of the clergyman, 
than of his parish. They will obtain more work,and 
better, out of ten or eleven months, than out of the 
full twelve. This necessity of rest is universal. 
And itis urgent in proportion to the cerebral excite- 
ment which men are obliged to undergo. Upon no 
other class of men is there a strain brought more 
severe or more continuous than upon clergymen in 
large towns and cities. To say that lawyers, physi- 
cians, and merchants are severely taxed, is only to 
bring them under the same necessity. Over-taxation 
of brain is the crying sin of our times, and especially 
in America, where the spirit of the people is so vig- 
orous, where mea are so ambitious, and where the 
prizes of life are so tempting, that busy men are lia- 
ble to be intemperately busy. If it be said that the 
old-fashioned ministers had no vacations, it may be 
replied that old-fashioned times did not lay such 
excitements upon the pastor. It is often said with 
some severity, that death and sorrow have no vacu- 
tion, that the poor must remain in their places all 
summer long, and that the teachings and consoling 
offices of religion are then needed more than ever. 
But in this enlightened age, is the minister the only 
man in the church who can visit the sick, pray with 
the dying, comfort those in trouble? Where are 
Christian laymen? What is the business of the 
brotherhood in the Church? The old superstition 
yet lingers in a few sects, that a minister has sacra- 
mental power belonging to no other one, and that 
no one can live or die safely, without the participa- 
tion of the benefits exclusively deposited by the 
Head of the Church in the hands of ordained cler- 
gymen. But such antiquated notions are confined 
to the Roman Church and itscongeners, Protestant 
Christianity accepts helpers, but no masters; it puts 
no man between the soul and the Saviour. It makes 
every man a priest unto God, It ordatns every be- 
lieving soul to be a principal in its own affairs, 

But it does not follow, looking at it from another 
view, that all clergymen should be absent at the 
Same time. It is easy to make arrangements by 
which Sunday services in any district shall be kept 
up by a part of the resident clergy while the others 
are absent. This is commonly done. 

_Nothing can be more ungracious than the criti- 
ao — upon ministers in vacation. The very men 
aa ieee manner, long faces, and stiff 
oe his ro le paseo in vacation, unbend- 
aaah oman crpating with the young in inno- 

ents, and making himself social, and 


agreeable to common people, than they deride his 
laxity and call him inconsistent, even if he escapes 
the charge of insincerity and hypocrisy. 

A minister is no more and no less than any other 
goodman, Even an apostle in the morning of grace 
declared, “‘ We are men of like passions with your- 
selves,” Whatever it is right for any gentleman to do 
it is right fora clergyman to do. Whatever is not 
right for a clergyman is not right for anybody. In 
vacations, therefore, a minister should have common 
people’s rights to rest, to fish, to hunt, to drive or 
stay at home, to sleep double watches, to frolic like 
a child. That would be an ill-cleaned collar that re- 
fused to let the starch be taken out of it on washing 
day. 

If one will have good work one must have good 
tools, and to have good tools one must be allowed 
timeto sharpen them. Vacation is a true whetstone, 
on which over-taxed men sharpen their faculties for 
better work. 








* 
THE MINISTRY OF FEAR. 


No form of experience conduces more directly to 
selfishness than does terror. The highest type of 
character is that which is most remote from selfish- 
ness. To bring men to moral perfection by fright- 
ening them seems therefore utterly impracticable. 

Christianity is sometimes accused of falling short 
of the highest ideal system because it addresses it- 
self to motives of personal interest, and especially 
because it appeals to fear. By stimulating selfish 
motives, it is said, you can develop only selfish char- 
acter, and itis as absurd to try to originate Love 
out of Fear as to ask darkness to bring forth light. 

We hold that there are some methods of present- 
ing Christianity which are fairly open to this objec- 
tion. It seems to us that to lay chief stress on fear, 
in preaching to convert men, isa radical mistake. 
We conceive that the probable result of such a 
course is to produce either a hard indifference or 
resistance, or, at best, a low and sordid form of re- 
ligion, Driving men into the kingdom of Heaven 
is but poor and hopeless work. 

And yet, no one can read Christ’s teachings with- 
out seeing that he frequently and most forcibly pre- 
sents to his hearers asa motive the fact that sin 
must end in misery. Did he then make a mistake ¢ 
Look at the actual course of human life. We see 
that in the vast and various range of experience by 
which men are gradually raised to a higher moral 
state, one of the most powerful agents is suffering. 
And suffering is primarily just as strong to impel 
men to selfishnegs as fear is. To escape from the ex- 
pected or actual pain at any cost, regardless of con- 
sequences to others, is the first instinct of untrained 
human nature. So here is another riddle to solve: 
How can suffering itself give an impulse towards 
virtue ? 

We take it that the moral power of pain of any 
kind, while it is often immense, is essentially nega- 
tive in its character, Pain imposes a mighty veto. 
A man is going in a wrong direction with the whole 
force of his nature, when trouble grasps him and 
says, Stop! That is all it can do. But when the 
man has stopped, he has thereby become open to 
other influences, attractive in their nature, and these 
may draw him into vigorous action upon a right 
line. 

A man in the headlong pursuit of wealth is apt 
to forget honor, generosity, and even religion. Each 
tresh success feeds the passion of acquiring. He is 
deaf and blind to everything but money. Then 
comes downfall and bankruptcy. He lies stunned— 
dreary and hopeless. In his wretchedness alone there 
is nothing to move him to a new and higher life. 
But now, feeling that his one desire is baulked, that 
his life is a failure, he looks half mechanically around 
and sees things that before had escaped him. He 
notices the unselfish lives of his wife and daughter. 
He sees how heated and false his own life had be- 
come. His fall hascleared the way for influences of 
nobility and manliness, and he may lay hold on 
these and become a different man. 

A person is attacked by a painful disease, For a 
long time all remedies are tried, and the only thought 
is how toescape. All remedies fail, and there re- 
mains only a hopeless prospect of pain. The man 
says “It’s no use! Ease and happiness are gone for 
me.” So far, there is no moral gain. But now 
comes the Divine voice in the soul, “ Endure this 
for my sake!” And from mere passive endurance 
the man may rise to a welcoming of God’s will, a 
loss of self and gain of Christ, which is the highest 
human experience. Pain did not bring him to that 
height, but pain opened the way for him to go 
there. 

Now fear may act just like suffering, in stopping 
men on the wrong road—which is the first step to- 
wards getting them on the right one. And wethink 
that in preaching, fear should be used accordingly. 
Above the breakers, under whose white foam lurk 
death and ruin, the great beacon-light shines far out 
to sea and calls to the on-rushing ships, “ Beware!” 
So should we use the Bible’s awful glimpses of the 
issue of a wicked life. Take Pauu’s words: “After 
thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest [thou] 
up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous iudgment of God.” Ey- 





ery phrase and word in that sentence is pregnant 


with tremendous meaning. Such a verse seems to 
us more powerful than all elaboration of horrid im- 
agery, or grimly explicit dogma. It does not de- 
grade God’s justice to the level of an inquisitor’s 
torture-chamber ; it does not challenge question and 
discussion as to the possibilities of a far-distant eter- 
nity. Itholds up simply the Wrath of God; and 
carries self-conviction in announcing a righteous 
judgment, whose penalties have been willfully incur- 
red. 

By preaching on that text we should not expect 
to make men Christians at once. But we should hope 
to give them such a sense of the inevitable issue of 
a bad life as should startle them in their course to- 
wards it. For the time being, we should seek to 
produce no other effect. When fear has brought 
the soul to a stand-still it has done its work. It has 
gained a chance for the voices of self-respect, of as- 
piration, of love, to be heard in the soul. 

The direct effect of fear is most powerful upon 
men who are under control of the lower class of 
motives. But it hasanother function. All thelow- 
er forces of human nature may become backers to 
the spiritual powers. Combativeness, which by it- 
self is almost an animal quality, lends intensity and 
glow to conscience acting against wrong. So fear, 
entering into combination with noble feelings, help- 
fully modifies them and is serviceable to them. 
Cowardice is detestable, but its essential force, the 
dread of evil, conducesto prudence. All affection 
involves solicitude, and what is solicitude but a 
finer form of fear, ennobled by union with love, and 
arming love in defense of its own? So in a regen- 
erate, spiritual soul, in which the predominant for- 
ces are love and conscience, these have a strengthen- 
ing back-ground of the more somber emotions, and 
here fear has its place. It can never cease to have a 
right and beneficent exercise until there is nothing 
in the soul’s range of vision that is properly an ob- 
ject of fear. 


naa 


AN EVIL REPORT. 


A special committee, appointed by our City Board 
of Education to consider the expediency of estab- 
lishing special schools for the swarms of uncared 
for children that infest our streets and alleys, have 
just brought in a report opposing the establishment 
of such schools. Although there are, according to 
their estimate, some 5,000 vagrant children scat- 
tered through the city, the committee are of the 
opinion that not enough of them could be induced 
to go to school to make it an object for the city to 
provide for their education in the way proposed. 
So they recommend that the Board of Education 
apply to the Legislature for authority to compel all 
vagrant children to attend the ordinary public 
schools. 

Rarely, even in the transactions of Boards of Ed- 
ucation, will one find so wise a decision so unwisely 
arrived at, or followed by a prescfiption so little 
calculated to effect a cure of the evil in view. That 
it is not advisable for the city to provide special 
schools for the thousands of unhappy children daily 
and nightly thrown upon the streets to pursue their 
elementary lessons ima life of idleness and crime, is 
most true. Not, however, because it is doubtful 
whether these children would go to such schools if 
they were provided, but because the well-being of 
the children requires that they should be educated 
out of, instead of in, their vagrancy. True public 
policy, not less than Christian philanthropy, re- 
quires that these neglected children should be re- 
moved with all possible dispatch from the debasing 
influences that surround them, and incorporated 
with the healthful mass of the rising generation, to 
catch the life and spirit of children of happier cir- 
cumstances—not that they be kept apart to form a 
sort of lower caste, degraded in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of other children by being massed to- 
gether and labeled “ vagrants,” even for the excel- 
lent purpose of education. The futility of that 
course was demohstrated long ago, and its mischiey- 
ousness also. If these children were criminal, op 
incompetent, mentally or physically, for the usual 
primary instruction, it would be right and proper 
to provide for their education apart from the other 
children of the community; but to parcel them off 
solely because of their poverty and homelessness, to 
introduce social condition as an element of classifi- 
cation in the public schools, would be so contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions, and so offensive to 
the victims of such discrimination, that it would 
work mischief and mischief only. And this objec- 
tion holds, though possibly in lesser degree, against 
the proposed plan of compulsory teaching of these 
children. It singles out one class—and that by no 
means well-defined—and requires of them what is 
not required ot other children, whereas, if there is 
to be any compulsion in public education, justice 
demands that it shall affect all classes alike. 

We do not question the right of the State to say 
that no child within its limits shall be deprived of 
the means of obtaining that education which is 
needed to enable the man to perform all the duties 
of good citizenship ; but we do question the wisdom 
of the State saying that all children, or all of any 
class of children, shall go to school, without having 
first provided schools for them to go to. As things 
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are, it is sheer folly to talk of compelling oom 
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5,000 vagrants to attend the public schools 
have seen heretofore, the number of children 
city who should be (and we believe would 
there were room for them,) regularly receiyin 
mary instruction in the city schools, 
cess of the number that the schoo 
accommodate. Suppose, then, that 
dation of the Committee be acted on by the Board 
and that their request is granted by the Legisla, 
ture; suppose, too, that some superhuman sale 
should endow the Board with the wisdom Tequisite 
to determine just what children are proper subjects 
for compulsory education, and to enforce the law 
without raising a cry of oppressive class legislation— 
what then? 

These “ vagrant” children are largely, we might 
say wholly, subjects for primary instruction, the 
primary schools are compelled to receive them, what 
shall be done with the children who are already 
there, crowding the class-rooms to their utmost Ca- 
pacity? With the school accommodations now pro- 
vided, and the current system of conducting pri- 
mary education, a law compelling more children to 
go to school would be about as sensible and as easily 
enforced as the trite illustration of foolish law-mak- 
ing—an enactment requiring every pint bottle to 
hold a quart! 
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A FABLE. 


A colony proposing to settle a new country, se- 
lected a tract of land. It was of a diversified char. 
acter, Some was rocky and hilly, and forest-clad: 
some lay to the north, and was clayey and admirable 
for grass. Other portions had a southern exposure, 
with a warm, sandy loam, on which came the earli- 
est fruits and vegetables. It was thought by the 
wisest that the prosperity of the colony would be 
greatly promoted by this diversity. Each settler 
found in his soil some peculiar excellence, which 
for a special crop, or particular fruit, gave it pre- 
eminence. His neighbor was the less unwilling to 
admit the superiority, inasmuch as his land, in some 
other respect, had an equivalent excellence over all 
around him. Thus by an interchange of commodi- 
ties all prospered, and each family had the advan- 
tage of the best things. 

But, after a time, there came some very wise men 
there, who loudly protested against this profitable 
diversity. They cried out for uniformity. Clay 
soil must be worked like sandy loam; those who 
owned wet lands must till them in the same manner 
as ifthey were dry; deep sorts and shallow must 
pass under the same husbandry. Nay, they went so 
far as to say there must be absolute unity. All the 
farms must be made into one great farm, all the gar- 
dens must be fashioned into one garden. 

Much disturbance grew up. Many were caught 
with this notion of unity. Such a beautiful thing 
it would be to have everything alike, all the farms 
raising the same crops. 

But others protested that if each one was left free 
to do the things for which his soil and site were 
most favorable, the community would be richer, in- 
asmuch as it would have so many more things for 
exchange and traffic; and that this diversity, in- 
stead of separating neighbors, actually brought 
them closer together by reciprocal wants and obli- 
gations. They ridiculed the idea that men were 
any more united because they called themselves one, 
or any less because each one lived on his own farm, 
had his own method of farming, and raised the 
crops for which his farm was best adapted. 

Long since, men have learned that human society, 
left free, and stimulated by civilizing influences, de- 
velops toward complexity, and away from unity, 
and that the only attainable or desirable unity in 
secular affairs is that which comes from the harmony 
of correlative diversities. It is by variation, by di- 
versity, that the acorn becomes the oak tree. It is 
only in religious things that men are still possessed 
with the idea that there is some mysterious virtue 
in unity, into which all sects should be absorbed, 
and all marked and striking diversities be com- 
pressed. 

Unity is the lowest condition of things in nature. 
All wholesome growth goes away from it. Per- 
fection comes by variation, by q@mplexity, by - 
cordant opposition. Aspiration for unity is aspira- 
tion for retrogression. That way lies Egypt. 








How Ir Was.—The WN. ¥. Observer, in Notes and 
Queries, gives a passage at arms between Dr. JosH- 
uA WILson and LyMAN BEECHER : 


“‘ Dr. WILSON held peculiar views in regard to ————— . 
garding him not as a type of Christ, but as Christ himself, the = . 
of the Covenant. The Doctor insisted on this view, and spent a “ ; 
ber of afternoons in expounding that portion of the Epistle oe oe 
MELCHIZEDEK is spoken of. Shortly after Dr. W. dismi sien 
mysterious personage from his expositions, Dr. B. came ae 
him in his. The congregation was on the alert to —_ re 
could be said, after the elaborate and exhaustive treatment of the nse 
ject by Dr. W. It was just in the end of hislecture that Dr. B. reac = 
the first mention of MELCHIZEDEK. Said he, drawing his em ; 
from his eyes: ‘As to who this MELCHIZEDEK was, where npore 
from and where he went to, I don’t know nothin’ about it, ao ones 
no matter. Letus pray!’ And that was all that the gee e 
on, under the circumstances, at any time, to say on the subj 

; ; or 

The reporter of this reply either has a 
was told of it by some one who did not understan wd 
point. Dr. B. did not make this reply as of his : 4 

invention, but in the form of a story. We oo 
heard him relate the anecdote, though the w° y 


man’s name has escaped us, Jt runs in this wise? 
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old Father — preached six sermons to show who 
MELCHIZEDEK Was, and closed his last sermon with 
this summary : “ And so we see, brethren, that we 
don't know who MELCHIZEDEK was, and that it 


taint no matter.” 








TooTHACHE BRAVERY.—It is not uncommon for men 
to lack decision sufficient to “screw their courage 
tothe “sticking piace.” Young SPRUCE goes as 
often as every Sunday night to the house of Miss 
FrRBELOW, fully resolved to do anything to put an 
end to his paifful suspense. Buta look from Miss 
F's father, or @ word from Miss F.’s mother, or even 
a smile from Miss F. herself, one or the other, or all 
of these, affright him like so many shining forceps 
threatening to draw his deep-rooted secret, and he 
comes away in worse plight than ever, with no one 
to pity him. 

And if great things may be compared with small, 
here is the people of the United States, suffering 
from a vicious revenue system, a decayed civil ser- 
vice, a bad currency, and odious internal taxes, in 
fact from a whole row of jumping, grumbling, peace- 
destroying abuses, and yet there is not enough cour- 
age in the country to have one of them “ out.” Con- 
gress, which represents the will of the nation, shrinks 
from the final decision to accept sudden and tempo- 
rary pain for the sake of removing greater and per- 
manent misery. ‘It will hurt” manufactures to re- 
form;the taruf; “it will hurt” trade to reform the 
currency; “it will hurt” party to reform the civil 
service; “it wall hurt” the finances to reform the 
internal revenue; and therefore, although the whole 
groaning nation knows that an operation would 
pring relief, bills are debated, but not passed. 

If it were not wrong to make fun of the head of 
the family, we should laugh at the spectacle of Un- 
cle Samuel running away after he has pulled the 
dentist’s bell, and nursing his swollen cheeks behind 
the stove. 








Doctors DisAGREE.—A striking instance of the 
different lights in which minds of large calibre and 
of undoubted earnestness look at a subject is fur- 
nished by the letters of Gen. SHERMAN and WEND- 
ELL PuiLLips to the managers of a public meeting 
held last week at the Cooper Institute in reference 
to Indian affairs, 

The General says: This is a’practical subject, not 
one of mere emotion; and must be studied in the 
light of all the actual facts. He recommends an 
adjournment of the meeting to some fort on the 
frontier. Mr. PHiLirps with equal incisiveness re- 
hearses the wrongs of the race, taunts the soldiers 
with their cruelty and with being foiled by a con- 
temptible foe, and recommends, of course, his pan- 
acea, the ballot, as a cure for all the ills of border- 
life, 

We should like to have the practical soldier and 
the theoretical philanthropist “shaken up in a bag” 
and then salted down between a layer of Gen. GRANT’S 
Quakers and a layer of “noble red man.” Each el- 
ement would impart some saving quality to the oth- 
er, and we should not be treated to Indian horrors 
one day and a blind indignation on the next. And 
those who sneer at the whole subject as of trifling 
importance would be forced to own that it is possi- 
ble and worth while to havea definite, and just, and 
successful Indian policy. This “ difficulty,” like 
many others, can only be solved by patient study, a 
generous spirit, and hard common sense, And re- 
form will come slowly. Nobody knows enough at 
present to reconstruct the world. 








Ix Your PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS.—We 
are glad to see that Senator SUMNER is, as usual, 
awake to the interests of the colored race, and de- 
termined to secure for it the rights guaranteed by 
pe = Rights Bill and the Fifteenth Amend- 

ent. 

But there is one word which we should like to 
Pass along the walls of that great whispering gal- 
lery, the press, in respect to the still frequent ex- 
hibitions of colorphobia, viz., patience. Prejudice 
cannot be reasoned away any more than an iceberg. 
Contradiction of it ig only the shattering of words 
Upon an unyielding mass, Even the earthquake of 
— scarcely disturbed the frozen solitude where caste 
a piled themselves high in the long nights 
' gy of oppression. But let us wait patient- 
Mai en : summer of peace one after another of 
msi res mountains will detach itself from 
an and come to the prophet. ~ They will float 
“as southward into more genial climes and 
- ‘r waters. The steady shining of example and 
- Loam current of progress will do more than 
ne ammering of logic and all the impatient 

Sglug at the “ rights of the colored race.” 


aoe THEM Ix.—In connection with the reg- 
dint “ evening services at the Plymouth Beth- 
rated Pt yn, open air preaching has been inaugu- 
nse Summer. The opening effort was 
sultant Y interesting and encouraging. It was 
poor “ hep densely populated with 
Sunn e The windows of the houses were 
ee ~~ and the inmates gathered in groups 
sang dais listen. It was the Bethel children who 
tn ra preacher’s wife who played the melo- 
y & mother listened tearfully to her own, 


child singing in the street below; and some of the 
men who came out of grog-shops, wiping their 
mouths, ere long were slyly wiping their eyes. There 
was earnest attention, and not a sign of rudeness or 
disrespect. It was a striking picture—one that we 
wish were oftener presented in our great cities. The 
addresses were simple, practical, and brief; and 
many of the hearers were so interested that they 
followed Mr. Morton to the regular evening service 
at the Bethel. The outside meetings promise to 
bring many of those for whom the Bethel was built 
under its influence. Here is a hint for similar mis- 
sions elsewhere. 








Line upon Line.—It seems that in obtaining 
credit for articles reprinted from our paper, we have 
a matter in hand which requires much writing and 
more patience. Although we have kindly called 
the attention of our esteemed contemporary, the 
London Freeman, to its absent-mindedness in neg- 
lecting to credit us with its clippings from our col- 
umns, we see another illustration of the force of 
habit in the number which has just reached us. 
Religion in Spain, like other paragraphs in other 
numbers, was taken from our Church department. 
When its attention is at length aroused, we are sure 
that the Freeman will not feel free to continue such 
acourse much longer. The Standard, of Chicago, 
took A New Religion in India from the same de- 
partment of our paper, and failed to acknowledge 
the obligation. This is falling below Tur Curis- 
TIAN UNION standard, and the Baptist Standard 
too. We are sure that we shall not need to examine 
and chronicle our friend in this style again, for 
hereafter he will watch and reflect like a careful 
and conscientious New England secretary. The 
American Wesleyan (ApAM Crooks, A. M., Editor 
and Agent) takes Miss Tuornr’s poem entitled Work, 
Watch, Weep, Wait, in the same unceremonious way. 
Remembering that such crooks as this are easily 
straitened (verbum sat.), we see that there is no thorn 
without a rose! The old proverb might be revers- 
ed in this way just as well, for as true as every good 
has its evil, every evil has its good. The Pacific 
(now we feel peaceful) gave us due credit in a recent 
issue for three or four articles which, with excellent 
judgment, it had chosen from our columns; but 
neglected to attach our name to other equally valu- 
able pieces in the same number. We felt pacified 
at seeing the credits, but, as the book-keeper says, 
“A debit’s a debit;” and a good many of our ex- 
changes pursue the same pacific course. ‘And we 
own that it is pacifying—so much so that, although 
there are other delinquents to be dealt with, we end 
the lecture here in a pleasant frame of mind. 





Music For THE Brinp.—An entertainment, to 
be given at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Satur- 
day of next week, offers strong attractions both to 
lovers of music and to all who would aid a most 
beneficent charity. The concert will consist of or- 
gan solos, violin and violoncello solos with organ 
accompaniment, and vocal selections, and will 
be under the direction of the music committee of 
Plymouth Church. The eight performers, who are 
musicians of no ordinary attainments, are all blind, 
and have tendered their assistance to the National 
Association for Publishing Literary and Musical 
Works for the Blind, in whose aid the concert is 
given. The object of the Association is to provide 
the works, printed in raised letters, which are requi- 
site to that musical education which the blind are 
peculiarly capable of receiving. But the cost of 
producing these works is such, and their sale neces- 
sarily so limited, that the. ordinary means of publi- 
cation are inadequate to the need. This Association 
accordingly has been formed by gentlemen, most of 
whom are blind, and who give their services gratui- 
tously, to print and publish the most needed text- 
books and works of reference in raised type, and 
furnish them at cost or gratuitously to those who 
cannot afford to pay for them. ; 








FROM BOSTON. 
ANNIVERSARIES. 


It is the first morning of the first day of our Anni- 
versaries, and yet I have not seen a shawl, overshoe, or 
green cotton umbrella! This anomalous condition 
of things is scarcely orthodox, but it is none the less 
acceptable. We are to have some eighty meetings dur- 
ing the week, covering all phases of belief and unbe- 
lief, and Boston will sustain its reputation for notions, 
*isms and ’ologies. . 

A few meetings were held yesterday (Sunday), just 
enough to feel thé pulse of the community. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association met in Tremont Temple, 
and good addresses were made. The building fund now 
amounts to $50,000. As our Episcopal brethren have 
heretofore been hardened against ‘‘ political preaching, 
the Rev. Parties Brooks’ address may stir them up a 
trifle, for he declared that wherever men were to be 
found, wherever they could find employment, there 
the church ought to be; that he believed in the preach- 
ing of politics (and rector of Trinity Church too!), 
and in preaching on soci#l questions, and in talking to 
men with a brotherly interest. This same Mr. Brooks 
has infused vitality into the Episcopal denomination in 
this vicinity, and he is extremely popular. 

The New England Labor Reform League had an all 
‘day and evening session, but every good and useful idea 
ors tion made by the speakers was quickly neu- 
tralized by some extravagant and abusive speech, so 


ing about that millennial day when capital and labor 
shall, like the Biblical lion and lamb, lie down togeth- 
er; only, as Brctines says of the latter couple, when 





the lion gets up the lamb won’t be there! In truth, our 


that these agitators really effected nothing toward bring- Proved true. 








experience thus far in Massachusetts has been that 
these ‘‘ S.eagues” and ‘‘Unions” have served only to 
foment discontent and to make capital and labor an- 
tagonistic. As for an “ eight hour law,” I should like 
to see one enforced, for until that time I expect to 
make longer days than these reformers propose to sub- 
mit to! Those who call themselves the laboring men 
are not the hard-workers of thecountry. An Irishman 
with his tip-cart, and the carpenter with his jack-plane, 
may knock off atthe close of eight hours, still the 
“bloated bondholder,” the editor, the literary man, 
the lawyer, the mercbant, the clergyman, averages 
more hours a day of solid work than the ‘‘ oppressed 
classes,” carries his anxieties and his responsibilities in 
heart and head, and no law can relieve him. Those 
who work with hands only know little what is wear 
and tear of labor. In the meeting alluded to, and in 
other similar gatherings, there is little adherence to the 
subject matter, and a wide scattering fire is kept up on 
all sorts of topics. . 
IN GENERAL. 

Our Board of Trade starts this morning for Califor- 
nia by a special train of Pullman cars. It is a grand 
excursion trip, and will have and make all the glory 
that the press can give to it. This Board of Trade, by 
the way, is composed of ‘‘ all honorable men,” and is, 
by some pleasant fiction, supposed to exert a powerful 
influence on the commercial and mercantile interests of 
the city. Its meetings are frequent, its discussions 
heavy enough to be valuable, but I am not aware that 
it ever accomplished anything more than to pass reso- 
lutions and send and receive committees. I wonder if 
all Boards of Trade are like ours; but then we must 
have some safety-valve of this kind, or we should burst 
from pent-up dignity and swelling speeches. Well, 
these ‘‘ honorable” men, with a few wives and children, 
are now on their way westward with all the luxuries 
that money and Pullman can provide. The Commer- 
cial Club was dining at the Revere House on Saturday, 
when the palace-car train arrived, and Mr. Puttman 
and his associates were invited to the table. Mr. P. 
was called upon for a speech, but declined, and asked 
Epwarp W. Kinstgy to respond for him. ‘To the as- 
tonishment of the said Mr. P., and to the delight of 
the company, Mr. K. made a capital speech, in which 
he personated Mr. P. ‘‘Mr. President: I am Mr. Putt- 
MAN, president and largest owner in the Palace Car 
Company; I am the greatest man in the United States, 
in my own opinion, I am,” etc., etc. The hit was 
good, and was well received. 

RELIGIOUS. 


Motnt Vernon Church repeats its call to the Rev. E 
P. Parker of Hartford, and with more unanimity than 
before. The Church of the Unity, of which the Rev. 
G. H. Hepworrn was pastor until New York borrowed 
or bought him, is to have the Rev. M. K. Scuermer- 
HORN Of New York as his successor. The Rev. A. M. 
HAsKELL was installed yesterday over the Unitarian 
Church in West Roxbury. The Rev. JoszpnH CooKx 
has accepted a call to the First Congregational Church 
in Lynn. Many of ourclergymen of different denomi- 
nations are to deliver addresses on Decoration Bay, the 
30th inst., and the exercises in the cities and towns 
throughout the State are having a very salutary effect 
in uniting the people. Over the grave of the heroic 
dead it is difficult to keep up dissensions. But is it not 
a pity that it isso easy to unite in patriotism, and so 
difficult to unite in true religion ? 

AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


Our Legislature seems determined to sit and talk it- 
self away to everlasting contempt. The longer it 
‘*sits” the more it don’t ‘‘ hatch.” The farmer mem- 
bers are a little uneasy, but, on the whole, it is pleasant 
in Boston, and they don’t object to staying. The liq- 
uor law is at last modified, and lager beer can be sold 
and drunk with impunity—just as ever! With a little 
easing up on the sanctity of the marriage relation, use- 
less talk on the labor question, and a retntering into 
the Hartford and Erie swindle, our General Court is not 
likely to add to the honor and credit of the State. It 
has, however, snubbed the Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, where boys are supposed to be taught how to 
‘“‘rake arter,” by refusing an expected appropriation. 
This College is an elephant whose expense is in invetse 
ratio to his worth. The crops, however, are very val- 
uable, that is, their cost is great. For illustration, Mark 
Twain's description of Mr. Bercuer’s farming is in 
point! The latest topic under discussion is whether to 
gild the dome of the State House! and that such a 
project at such a time can be soberly discussed is sad 
evidence that our legislators are not careful for the wel- 
fare of their constituents. Indeed, if the inmates of 
the State Prison and the State House should change 
places, we could not have more erratic proceedings. 

Boston, May 23, 1870. Quis. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 


Massachusetts Witches Exorcised—The Democracy in 
Want of More Stage Effects—Significant Defeat of 
the Ways and Means Committee—What Editorials 
Cost in One of “My Two Papers, Both Daily”— 
Chances of the Northern Pacific Railroad Bill. 


New England should set a special mark against the 
week just closing. It bids fair to prove the last ap- 
pearance of the somewhat stale Democratic argument 
based on the alleged burning of witches in Massachu- 
setts so long ago. It was dressed up in all its usual 
stage effects and trotted out by Mr. Voornzzs, a few 
days since, with as much earnestness as if all mankind 
had never heard it more than once,, instead of some 
thousand times. And when he got his phantom well 
before the House, and the flames well lighted around 
it, he looked triumphantly over toward the seats of Mas- 
sachusetts members, and gasped out ‘‘ Witches, witch- 
es.” As he listened for the echoes, to his surprise they 
came back, ‘‘ Fort Pillow,” “‘New York,” ‘Orphan 
Asylums,” ‘‘ Lamp Posts,” until, as if a patent ex- 
tinguisher had opened on Mr. Vooruggs’ bonfire, it 
went out completely. But this old witch stand-by of 
the Democracy did not yield we aa gracefully by any 
means. Mr. Voornesgs stormed as if fully possessed 
by a dozen, while Mr. Hoar fired back bolts of telling 
language such as the facetious Chairman, Mr. Inexr- 
SOLL, ruled to be ‘‘ pungent but not unparliamentary.” 
For the first time since the war closed, the Speaker's 
Mace was carried out and established in the area before 
the desk. The uproar was fierce. All New England, 
and half the rest of the House, were on their fect. 
Words charged as unparliamen were taken down, 
and during the lull which came of necessity while they 
were being read, Mr. INGERsoL1, with the help of Mr. 
FARNSWORTH, managed to have the Committee rise, 
and then the Chairman, in making his report to the 
House, shrewdly omitted any allusion to the disorder, 
and so the threatening cloud passed away, bearing the 
burned witches with it. The chances are that the De- 
mocracy will not select this particular goblin for their 
next performance. ash att 

The prophecy of last week about the Tariff bill has 
he Ways and Means Committee suffer- 
ed a most significant defeat. Mr. Sonsnok tried all 
the devices known to a skilled parliamentarian to pre- 
vent a vote that should test the sense of the House. 


possible to withdraw without directing general atten- 
tion to their condition. And so when Mr. Dawss made 
his startling statement of the real condition of public 
business, Mr. SoneNnck, under the semblance of a fair 
proposition, tried by a trick both to avoid a vote which 
was sure to bring defeat to him, and to prolong the 
life of the tariff. This was, to seem to offer Mr. Dawgs 
time for his appropriations, but in an agreement so 
worded as to show the tariff to take Mr. Dawes off the 
floor in about three days. But the Chairman of Ap- 
propriations is an old fox too, and he determined to 
fix the matter by a clear resolution. With this, Mr. 
ScHENOK ran around to telt him he would rather yield 
than have a vote. But the discovery of one trick made 
a vote the only safeguard against another, and so Mr. 
Dawes forced it. Readers know the result. The Ways 
and Means Committee was signally defeated. The fact 
is, the House is becoming exceedingly impatient with 
it. Its Tax bill was only reported to prevent the shorter 
one from the Senate from reaching the House before it. 
It is even doubtful whether with this notice that it is 
ready, the SHErMan bill will not be taken up by the 
House first, if it gets to the Speaker's table, and passed at 
once. So far as the reduction of taxes is concerned the 
Senate bill is more popular than that reported by Mr. 
Sonznok. While the former is only three pages in 
length, the latter is eighty-six. The opinion is fast 
becoming general that the Ways and Means Committee, 
as now constituted, is a failure. It has worked day 
and night and Sundays. It has had permission to sit 
during the sessions of the House. It has traveled the 
continent over at public expense in vacations, and yet, 
during the Fortieth, and what has passed of this Con- 


gress, it has produced very few measures satisfactory to - 


the House and the Senate. 
pears to be a failure. 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has done the 
country a good service in showing up the Washington 
Chronicle. Those who have been in a position to know 
the jobs that the lobby here is continually pressing, 
had no doubts from the first of the result. For two 
years scarcely a week has passed while Congress was 
in session that some of them were not paraded appro- 
vingly in those columns. The average rate of such 
appearances for this session has been at least one per 
day. All frauds exposed in Republican pase have 
been apologized for in this one. Nearly all official par- 
ticipators in such irregularities have been stoutly de- 
fended. And now the regular market rate of all these 
virtuous editorials comes out. The Chronicle backs all 
patrons up for forty cents a line. The only deviation 
from this established rule being, that the first to come 
are the first served, so that whichever side applies se- 
cures the good will of the establishment. It seems 
that the prices for laudation and censure, in each case 
editorial, are the same, so that hereafter the friends of 
those who are praised will know exactly what the 
smooth words cost, and those who are denounced can 
easily estimate how much their enemies have expended. 
The Georgia business seems to have been taken in bulk 
for about four thousand dollars. And this appears to 
be the rate for large contracts. It will be remembered 
that the Alaska editorials were three thousand. But 
that wasin gold. So the rate for heavy jobs is not far 
from four thousand in currency. But in the evidence 
the publisher testified that the retail rate was forty cents 
for editorials, and of selected matter twenty-five cents 


As a practical body, it ap- 


aline. And this was not for ‘‘ my two papers,” but 
only for one. ‘The Philadelphia prices have not come 
to light. 


Tne Northern Pacific Railroad bill will probably 
come up again next week. Its friends claim that it is 
not open to the principal objections which have been 
urged against it. They attribute these misapprehen- 
sions to the fact that that the matter was not sufficient- 
ly explained on the floor, and that this arose from the 
strong belief that the bill would pass by a large major- 
ity, and there was no necessity to waste time in debate. 
These friends of the measure assert that the authority 
to mortgage the lands in advance of construction does 
not exist, but that itis limited by the previous law. 
This has been the most serious objection to the bill. 
All that is intended by the present clause isto make 
definite what has already been enacted in a somewhat 
indefinite form ina law of the last session, and this 
exactness of wording is wanted so that the matter can 
be clearly understood by capitalists abroad. It is fur- 
ther claimed that by extending the limits as provided 
in the present bill, the company cannot obtain more 
than just sufficient to make up the grant to which it 
was entitled under the original charter; and that the 
only additional grant is for the short line from Port- 
land to Puget Sound. If these points are satisfactorily 
explained on the floor of the House, the chances are 
that the bill will pass in its present shape. 

Washington, May 21, 1870. 


———-»—_— 


OUR BRITISH LETTER. 
May 4, 1870. 


Mr. Bricur tendered his resignation of office to Mr. 
GLADSTONE two months ago, but was induced by the 
Premier to remain nominally connected with the Gov- 
ernment. Since then he has taken no active part in 
any measure. He is merely a sleeping partner of the 
firm. Ill health has something to do with the retire- 
ment; but it is well known he does not approve of the 
Irish Land Bill, the Education Bill, nor of the Irish Co- 
ercion Bill. There is every reason to believe that he 
will not again take any active part in the present ad- 
ministration. MES 

A Government, or rather a Royal Commission, is ag- 
itated to inquire into the workings of monastic and 
conventual institutions, and ascertain how they acquire 
and hold property. Of course, Romanists are up in 
arms against such a measure, but it is both salutary and 
wise. convents are all that they are represented to 
be ; if nuns are willing inmates; if peace and all the 
Christian graces and virtues flourish in them ; if purity 
is the atmosphere which pervades them ; and if they are 
the very doorway into heaven, Romanists might rejoice 
that they are about to be inspected, and should afford 
every facility in their power to those who may be ap- 
pointed to do so, to see them thoroughly. I hope the 
Government will not be deterred from carrrying out its 
motion in this matter by any opposition that may be 
raised by those whose interest it is to keep such institu- 
tions closed. Now and again voices are heard from the 
privacy of those places calling for help and deliverance. 
In the interests, therefore, of such, the Government 
ought to carry out its purpose and throw wide open the 
doors of these grim and ghastly dungeons which priest- 
ly celibacy has erected, and which it guards with such 
scrupulous jealousy. 

The lane May Meetings! Everybody has heard 
of them. Exeter Hall is crowded day after day to 
hear the claims of the several missionary societies ad- 
vocated and enforced. The Wesleyans held their an- 
nual missionary meeting on Monday last. It was as 
usual very enthusiastic, and as usual the speakers did 
their best. Several new schemes, organizations or pro- 
jects have been started of late by an interminable phi- 
janthropico-religionist, or rather ethico-philanthropist, 
who has these meetings announced by advertisement. 
They have the attraction of novelty, at least two of 
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The Committee felt themselves weak, and desired if | them, but are not practicable, and, therefore, not utile, 
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THE. CHRISTIAN UNION. 





The ground they would occupy is already fully occu- 
pied by several religious societies. Their names are 
new, that is all. The names are, ‘‘ Anglican and Inter- 
national Christian Moral Science Association,” and 
** Conference on Methods of Christian Charity.” The 
originator and superintendent of these is an Irish Wes- 
leyan minister, the Rev. Ropgrt G. Catuer, LL. D. 
Of course, he appeals to the public for support and so 
far they pay very well. And so long as they pay, Dr. 
CaTHER will usethem. The third is ‘‘ Systematic Be- 
neficence Society,” a very excellent society and one 
which would have done a very excellent work, but for 
Dr. Carner’s connection with it. As a public speaker, 
the Doctor is heavy and tedious. His ideas are always 
involved. He cannot comprehend a subject clearly, 
and, therefore, is unable to render himself intelligible. 
Hence twenty persons could not be collected to hear 
him in any town of the United Kingdom. In order to 
collect even a fair audience he has to advertise a long 
list of popular and eminent men as speakers. The 
Doctor misconceives his mission. He has got off his 
track. He is laboring under the hallucinition that he 
has a special work to do, and all he has yet been able 
to accomplish is to weary the ministers and churches of 
every denomination on this side the sea, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury down to the most obscure minis- 
ter of the smallest and youngest sect in existence. 
There is no use in attempting to persuade Dr. CaTHER 
that he has mistaken his mission and that he is simply 
provoking the impatience of the Christian public with- 
out depositing any ideas in their minds which might 
germinate and produce a harvest of good. The Irish 
Wesleyan Conference cheerfully permits him to be 
‘* engaged in the service of a religious society in Eng- 
land,” and at the same time has not men to respond to 
the calls for laborers from various parts of Ireland. 
Another meeting which occurs in the programme of 
religious service to be held in London during May is 
‘*The Irish Evangelical Society.” The name itself is a 
misnomer and conveys a misconception. The Irish 
Congregational Aid Society would ke a more appro- 
priate name. No doubt the gentlemen who will pre- 
sent the claims of this Society mean well to Ireland. 
They desire that’ country’s regeneration. But they 
should associate wisdom with their good wishes, and 
their wisdom should be controlled by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the needs of Ireland. Romanism is 
considered to be a corrupt and corrupting system, nay, 
even the Man of Sin, by all those who contribute to 
the Irish Evangelical Society. Three-fourths of 
the population of Ireland belong to this system, and 
are under the control more or less of its priests. These 
reverend gentlemen refer to the divisions of Protestant- 
ism as an evidence of its apostasy and thus prejudice 
their hearers against the various Protestant ministers 
who would preach to them the word of God. What 
would reduce the sects in Ireland to the smallest possi- 
ble number would confer no unimportant benefit on 
the country, but would greatly facilitate its evangeliza- 
tion. There are somewhere about twenty-seven Inde- 
pendent churches in Ireland and only seven of these 
are self-supporting. They are all located where they 
are really not needed. Now to give money to sustain 
these churches is to contribute to perpetuate what is 
an obstacle in the way of Ireland’s conversion to the 
‘truth as it is in Jesus.” The interests of sect should 
be subordinate to the interests of truth. There are 
three Protestant Churches in Ireland that have a rec- 
ognized, strong and extensive position in the country 
—the Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Wesleyan. Any 
pecuniary aid rendered to these would be money well 
and profitably expended, but any pecuniary aid given 
to other sects to enable them to establish a position in 
Ireland is an injury to the cause of religion in that 
country. That the Rev. Drs. Parker, Spence and 
Brown should be persuaded to advocate the claims of 
this Society is a proof that they are not correctly in- 
formed in reference to the needs of Ireland. I have 
referred to Dr. CatuEr’s organizations and to this So- 
ciety because it is very likely that the American re- 


ligious public will be called upon to endorse them be- | 


fore long, and it is quite proper therefore that they 
should know what they are requested to support. It is 
-unkind to encourage even a good man in supporting un- 
necessary and useless organizations, and when solicited 
and dunned to do so the Christian public should firmly 
decline. Practicable and useful institutions abound on 
all hands. These imperatively claim support, and 
Christians should feel it to be their privilege as well as 
their duty to support them, and therefore all other 
projects should be ignored in comparison. Irish Pres- 
byterianism, at the present time, is doing great things 
in the way of a Sustentation scheme. Let the few Con- 


gregational Churches of Ireland connect themselves 


therewith and they will be more efficient and more suc- 


cessful in effecting what they profess to have so much 


at heart—Ireland’s disseverance from the superstitions 


of Popery. There isa gentleman in New York who 


will not hesitate, I am sure, to endorse all I have said. 


He knows Ireland well—her necessities, all her posgi- 
bilities of recuperation and progress ; he is thoroughly 
acquainted, and therefore I am satisfied he will bear 
me out in all I have said in reference to the hallucina- 
tions of Dr. Carur in reference to the injury to pure 
religion in Ireland which a hundred small sects strug- 


gling for existence cannot fail to inflict. 


The aspirations of the Anglican laity after a share in 
the government of the Church have been snubbed by 
Dr. Forsss, the Scotch Episcopal Bishop of Brechin. 
This Right Reverend gentleman has issued a character- 
istic pastoral. He claims for the priesthood a “‘super- 
natural character” as opposed to the theory that it 
*8 & matter of human convenience and expediency. 


He thinks a ¢) 
Virtue of his o 
- Cause of the ** blameless 
On the laity the duty of 


ergyman ought to receive respect by 
ffice rather than, as is now the case, be- 
life he leads.” He impresses 
submission and obedience to 


their clergy irrespective of their character, and solely 
because they are priests. He will permit the laity to 
have an opinion on subordinate points, but they must 
have none on questions of doctrine, discipline and 
ritual. .The clergy have the right, and the clergy alone 
—the absolute and exclusive right to decide on these 
questions. The laity must feel flattered by the conde- 
scension and liberality of this Right Reverend Dr. 
Forsgs. 

The union feeling is extending and deepening, but it 
will not, I fear, culminate in an organic oneness of the 
Church of Christ for centuries yet to come. The great 
difficulty appears to be in the inordinate fondness for 
ruling which appears to possess the leaders of several 
small sects. There are two small sects of Methodists 
in England, and they have been negotiating with each 
other for union for some time—the Methodist New 
Connexion and the Bible Christians. They are repre- 
sented each by a monthly magazine. In the current 
number of the Methodist New Connexion organ no 
less than thirty-two pages are occupied with the con- 
troversy. One distinguishing characteristic of this sect 
has ever been captious intermeddling with others. The 
editor of the Bible Christian Magazine says, and cor- 
rectly, too, of the discussion in the Methodist New 
Connexion Magazine: 

‘*It is being discussed with great earnestness, and, as we think, 
with some acrimony and unfairness, in the pages ef the Methodist 
New Connexion Magazine. One or two of the communications 
betray an ignorance of our history, and a misapprehension of 
facts, which are to us wholly unaccountable. While we do not 
shrink from the fullest discussion of our affairs, we have a right 
to insist that the facts be fairly and fully stated. Too much im- 
portance must not, however, be attached to these lucubrations’; 
our concern is not so muchrwith the epinions of certain persons 
on union, as with the resolutions of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion Conference, and we have no doubt our Connexional Com- 
mittee or Conference will take such action in the matter as will 
meet with the general concurrence of our people, and preserve 
the honor and independence of the denomination.” 

If the two bodies are united, it will be the forerunner 
and cause of another sect, for, I think, the majority of 
the New Connexionists are opposed to it. The English 
Wesleyan Church has not recognized the New Connex- 
tonists until recently. This year the Rev. Dr. Sracery, 
of the New Connexion College, Sheffield, has been 
asked and accepted an invitation to preach in London 
in behalf of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. This 
act appears to favor a hope of union. To precipitate 
aff organic union between two branches of the Church 
of Christ, unless both are agreed, is very unwise. The 
Presbytery of Cork has agreed to introduce a request 
in the next General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, to form a committee with a view to the union 
of all the branches of Presbyterianism in the United 
Kingdom. If the Assembly does not accede to the re- 
quest, it will receive it graciously. Doctrinally, Irish 
Presbyterianism is enlarging. The Gospel is preached 
by the younger ministers earnestly, and without that 
heavy-browed and sledgehammer Calvinism which 
made the pulpit of this denomination stern and unat- 
tractive to the popular mind half a century ago. 

A most remarkable instance of self-complacent igno- 
rance occurs in the Jrish Evangelist for this month. It 
professes to represent Irish Wesleyanism, but denies 
being the organ of the Wesleyan Conference. And 
yet the editor will not permit lay representation to be 
discussed in it until the Conference legislate that it is a 
disoussable question. The editor, advising his readers 
of the death of Bishop Krnestzy, says, on May Ist, 
‘‘The mournful intelligence of his death in a strange 
land, far from home, has not yet reached America.” 
But a week before I read this remarkable statement, I 
saw the announcement of the Bishop’s decease in sev- 
eral American papers. The same editor, in reviewing 
the London Review for April, says ‘‘ the articles are of 
more than averageability,” a coinage which rather mili- 
tates against the wise man’s saying, that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. NEwo. 





THE WREATH OF FAME. 
—— 


BY M. GILBERT. 
—_——»—_— 


The King-bird, the Purple Martin, the Woodpecker, 
the Crow, the Hawk, and the Jay had long been at war, 
but at last concluded a peace. ‘‘ Why should we not 
celebrate this happy event?” cried the Jay; but he was 
always chattering, and at first they paid little attention 
to him; but he kept on just the same, squalllng again 
and again, “‘ Let us give a grand concert ; let us invite 
all our friends and well-known artists, and let us erown 
the best singer with the wreath of fame.” 

** Agreed,” said the others at last. At once the Wood- 
pecker was deputed to strip off the bark of ten trees; 
and he soon sat down to engrave the invitations, for he 
could engrave very well, I assure you. 

“I suppose we must invite the Owl,” said the 
King-bird. 

“That is just like you,” cried the Jay, ‘‘to insult me 
without reason. You know that the Owl and I are on 
bad terms. I despise him, for he is a thief, not to say 
something worse.” 

“Dear me!” said the Woodpecker, ‘‘ you have little 
to say on that score, for everyone knows that you are & 
sneak yourself. You go secretly about devouring eggs, 
and you have been accused of tearin g our little ones 
into pleces out of pure malice.” 

“I scorn to reply,” said’ the Jay, and he jerked up 
his head very high. ‘See what a coxcomb he is!” 
whispered the Purple Martin to the King-bird. 

“There is something else to be decided,” said the 
Woodpecker. ‘‘Who is to be judge on this occasion ? 
Though, indeed, there can be no question as to who 
ought to be. Ido the work, andI Ought to carry off 
the honors. Besides, I am the most learned ; for who, 
among you, can write his name ?” 

“Hear him!” cried the King-bird ; “ what insolence! 








what are kings for, I should like to know? My very 
title decides the matter.” 

‘¢ But,” returned the Purple Martin, ‘‘ you forget that 
you are only my cousin, and that your real name is 
Field-Martin. Some call you king, it is true, but many 
more call you tyrant, and that beeomes you better.” 

‘“‘ They are slanderers,” said the King-bird, in a rage. 
‘¢T only defend my own lands.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the Purple Martin, ‘‘ king, or tyrant, 
or whatever else you may be, you can’t sing a note, and 
so should not set yourself up foracritic. Now, my 
songs have been much admired. I dont think I 
stand a bad chance to be crowned myself.” 

‘¢Oh!” murmured the Hawk, ‘‘he would decide in 
favor of himself in advance. Iam not musical, and 
therefore would not be partial. Besides, I have natu- 
ral taste, and that is everything.” 

‘“* Yes,” said the Crow, ‘‘ a taste for chickens. Every- 
thing depends on education, I think. Now, my grand- 
father lived three years in a gentleman’s family, and 1 
ought to know something of the fine arts.” 

** T suppose,” said the Jay, ‘‘that my claims are to 
be ignored. I proposed the concert, and if there is any 
justice I shall be judge.” Upon that, they all began to 
urge their claims at once, and so violent was the dis- 
pute that it really seemed as if war would be renewed, 
and that there would be no peace concert after all. 
However, they contented themselves with fighting with 
their tongues, and as all quarrels must have an end 
some time, it was at last agreed that all present at the 
concert should be judges: or, in other words, that the 
merit of the various singers should be decided bya 
general vote. And certainly nothing could be fairer 
than that. 

Forthwith the invitations were sent, and oh! what a 
talking there was throughout the forest about the great 
event about to come off. Some thought they could not 
attend for want of a suit fine enough to wear; but 
when the appointed day arrived, there was not one who 
did not declare his apparel quite good enough after all. 
Each visitor, as he appeared on the ground, was greet- 
ed with a round of applause, and at last ali were assem- 
bled, and the concert began in earnest. 

First there were duets, trios and quartettes without 
number, not to speak of the grand chorus; for it was 
very proper that the concerted pieces should precede 
the solos. The Woodpecker was kept very busy writ- 
ing the names of those who aspired to the prize; as for 
the election tickets, he had prepared them long before. 

And now the contest began. The herald called out 
the names at the sound of the trumpet, and one. after 
another sang his best, each hoping to make a good im- 
pression and to be crowned with the wreath of fame. 
First came the Yellow-bird, ina lemon-colored suit 
trimmed with black ; but though he sang boldly, they 
all whispered, ‘‘ What a poor, weak voice!” He re- 
tired, and the Whip-poor-Will took his place. ‘‘I 
never heard such a doleful song,” said the Orchard 
Oriole; ‘it might be suited to a funeral, but for a con- 
cert! oh, it is not to be spoken of.’ 

As it happened, the Orchard Oriole was called upon 
to test his powers next. He sang a gay song so very 
fast that the ear was almost unable to follow the notes. 
‘* Yes,” said the Fire-bird, ‘‘ he thinks to conceal the 
defects of his voice by hurrying over, difficulties. I, 
for one, prefer a pensive air.” So the Fire-bird, in his 
turn, sang a plaintive melody. The Purple Martin 
was pronounced very graceful, but all whispered that 
his voice was low and guttural. Then the King-bird 
would try, but he repeated one shrill note over and 
over again, and was laughed at for his pains. Yet he 
mistook the laughter for cheers, and there was nothing 
strange in that, for there are those every day who do 
the same. Then the little Humming-bird came for- 
ward. 

“You don’t sing at all,” said the Robin. ‘‘ You are 
very stupid to try for the prize.” 

‘Oh! youcannot distinguish delicate sounds,” re- 
turned the humming-bird. ‘‘I can hear my song very 
well—and at any rate beauty ought to win.” 

‘“* You shall hear me,” said the Robin; and he sang in 
earnest. ‘‘ Yes,” cried the Thrush, ‘‘he tries to make 
up in zeal what he lacks in talent.” Then the Thrush 
sang a charming song which might have been heard 
half a mile off—but many said he sang no better than 
the Robin. After that, the Blue-bird made his bow in 
a rich sky-blue robe, and he warbled sweet notes with 
open quivering wings. 

‘That was done for effect,” said the Mocking-bird ; 
‘**but wait till you see me.” Then when his name was 
called, he spread his wings, he expanded his tail, he 
not only hopped but danced to his own music, keeping 
exacL time with his feet. Now he whistled, now 
barked like a dog, now mewed like a cat, now imitated 
the creaking of a wheelbarrow, and now the cackling 
of hens. ‘‘And that is but the beginning,” said he. 
“‘T have not yet fairly begun to show my powers,” 
Upon that, he sang the songs of nearly all present; 
the simple melody of the Robin, the wail of the Whip- 
poor-Will, the trumpet-like notes of the Jay, the SORg 
of the Martin, of the Oriole and of many others. 

Oh! what a bow he made, and how pleased he 
looked as he retired, shaking his head, as if to say, 
“Try who can, now!” But others were as willing to 
try as if the Mocking-bird had not opened his mouth 
at all. “Yes,” said the Song-Sparrow, “that is all 
very well—but it’s only imitation after all. My song 
is my own. And there is ofie thing, my voice is al- 
ways in tune. Inever plead scold. I'm always ready, 
in the depths of winter as well as in the glad summer.” 
Having said that, he sang a sweet chant, but the 
House-Wren declared it monetonous. “J should be 
heard,” said he, “Oh! I can trill nicely.” 

‘ The Terie Dove. groaned. “ Nothing pleases me 
but mournful airs,” said he. ‘‘Mine is the voice of 


hopeless wo.” Then he sang a requiem, interrupted 





by sobs, 
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“* My voice is somewhat in that line, only my s 
are not so doleful,” said the Tanager. He pr ee 
very gaudy appearance in his scarlet suit set off ae 
jetty black, yet his song was, as he claimed otha 
sive. eo 
Then many others were heard in their 
simply to mention all the names would take 
while. When the last one had sung, the Votes we 
taken, and what do you think was the result» Wi 
every singer, and also every one who could Not sin y 
had voted in favor of himself! So who was a - 
crowned with the wreath of fame? Here was a aoe 
“What would you do?” saiii all the glaimants io the 
Owl, for he kept nodding his head, and lookeg “a 
enough to solve anything. But the fact was, he oi 
only sleepy, and the clamor annoyed him. They coulg 
not get a word out of him, so they were obliged to 
seek advice elsewhere. After a great deal ot talk the 
Raven spoke up: “I knowa thing ortwo! Teg the 
wreath up and let every one catch as many leayes gs 
he can. Then no one can find fault.” So the wreay, 
of fame was torn into bits, and scattered to the four 
winds of the heavens, and to this day every one js 
trying to catch a leaf of it. ; 


turn ; but 
ss tedious 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
—_—g——. 


Aw APPEAL FROM THE GOVERNMENT.—At the Conven 
tion of the friends of the Indians in New York gs 
week, a letter from Secretary Cox was read, containin 
the following paragraph: ° 


‘“* My own theory is that every agency, with its a 
sionary teacher, its farmer. its interpreter, its s 
one mission family, with unity of purpose, of sen 
character. We want the co-operation of the whole Christian 
community to bring this about. The official part the government 
may do is small if it stands alone; but with the assistance of th, 
voluatary benevolence of a great people, such as it w <a 
show in the Sanitary Commission, we can do much. Without us 
you will be the Sanitary Commission without the army: without 
you, we shall run back into the old regime, when agencies were 
given as political prizes to partisans. Will you permit that to 
happen? I think that question must be answered very soon. ‘We 
are now in the second year of this administration. But I had no 
intention of reading you a lecture. The one practical thing I 
have to say is that, in the administration of Indian affairs, as an 
officer of the, government and in behalf of the President’ [ asi: 
the organized help of the good people of the land; and I tell you 
plainly, that unless we have it on ascaleentirely beyond anything 

itherto attempted in this direction, the doom of the Indian is 


nt 
nt, 





its mig. 
» Should be 
ment. and of 






as willing to 


sealed, and a quick extermination with the sword would be 
mercy compared with the influences of our civilization.” 

InorgEasE OF INsANITY.—Althouzh there is some dif. 
ference of opinion with regard to the cause of it, we 
can hardly doubt that insanity is greatly increasing jp 
these islands. It would seem as if the worst of all 
human diseases was liable to grow with the growth of 
civilization, and as if medical science was impotent to 
stay its progress. This is what the non-professional 
observer will gather from certain statements and statis. 
tics on the subject, and it is, indeed, admitted to g 
large extent by medical men in scientific periodicals, 
Thus, for example, in the Quarterly Journal of Science, 
just published, Dr. Martin Duncan writes that “the 
cures of the insane in our fine asylums are not more 
numerous than they were from 1748 to 1814, when the 
treatment of the insane was a disgrace to humanity;” 
that “‘our social state is producing, year after year, an 
increasing amount of insanity more than ever difficult 
of cure ;” and, in, that ‘*there is no denying or 
explaining away the fact of the rapid accumulation of 
insane persons in all parts of the kingdom.” In the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review for this month is an article 
on the same subject, in which the writer states that in 
the course of ten years the number of recorded lunatics 
has increased 45 per cent. Both journals assert the 
increase of insanity, both declare that the plan of large 
asylums has proved a comparative failure and is inimi- 
cal to recovery, and both are in favor of placing pauper 
lunatics in cottage homes, as is done in some parts of 
Scotland and at Gheel, but under a careful system of 
registration and supervision. Dr. Tuk, writing in the 
Journal of Mental Science, arrives, in the main, ata 
similar conclusion. The increase of lunacy is not to 
be tound among educated men, but is to be traced al- 
most wholly to the pauper classes, It would seem, 
therefore, that in proportion as we can diminish the 
pauperism of the country, we shall stay the progress 01 
the most awful disease which can afflict humanity.— 
Pali Malt Gazette. 

Kixpyess as A GoverNinc Force.—The 7Jridune 
says: “Up to January, 1869, discipline had been en- 
forced in the Southern State Prison of Indiana, at Jef- 
fersonyville, mainly by the use of the ‘cats.’ The most 
trivial as well as the most flagrant prison offenses were 
punished by the use of that cruel and degrading instru- 
ment without stint. On the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1869, Col, Lavrence S. Suuter assumed the wat- 
denship of the prison, and at once substituted moral 
agencies for brute force. He was opposed by nearly 
all connected with the institution, and a large number 
of officers preferred formal charges against Col. 5at- 
LER, to the effect that he was incompetent, that he 
encouraged in subordination, and that he imperiled the 
safety of tbe prison. An examination of these allege 
tions by the Board resulted in the dismissal of the 
complainants and the retention of the warden; and the 
Directors, in their report just issued, say that, if the 
new regime is an experiment, so far it has proved a2 
eminent success. On the Fourth of July, after a com- 
memoration of the day by suitable speeches and an 
extra dinner, Col. Snurer, feeling that he had 
reached a point where it would be safe to do so, gave 
the convicts the freedom of the yard for two hours, 
during which he himself was the sole officer present, 
besides the Chaplain, in the midst of 400 imprisoned 
felons. Yet not one profane or vulgar word was beard, 
nor a disorderly or improper act seen, during those two 
hours of unrestrained liberty.” Various privileges ate 
made the rewatd of good behavior, and the warden 

ives his close personal attention to the sick and dying. 

he results are ‘‘ better discipline, greater contentment, 
increased quietness and order, punishments brought 
down almost to zero, cheerful industry and an amount 
of work done by a diminished number of prisoners, 
exceeding by twenty per cent. that turned out the pre 
ceding year. ‘The greatest desperado in the priso}r 
who had been a torment and a terror to the officers, TS 
become perfectly docile and obedient. . - - \ ya 
such facts as these before him, who will yenture © 
deny that moral forces and the exhibition of genuil 
love and kindness are instinct with a power over eve? 
the fallen and depraved which the whole array of i 
quisitorial tortures never can command? ms 

Canpor 1x THEovocy.—Twenty-seven years 82!) 
when I first conceived the idea of editing the i 
text of the New Testament, I received from a dear . 
valued friend a piece of advice which I cannot En 
It was this: “Bo not point out difficulties; pass —* 
over and ignore them; it is not time to be ——s 
attention to them.” My answer was, ‘‘1 cao <* ill 
to no such procedure. As every difficulty arises, ~ 
state nothing but the plain truth; for I am_ per 





that the cause of Uhrist never has been and nevis 
be served by any concealment or warping of tru 
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ivocation or reservation soever.” And every 
by | tha seven-and-twenty years since has confirmed 
one persuasion. From that time to this, as events have 
Unfolded themselves, every bit of concealment, eve: 
_ ke of tactics, every cleverly contrived plot to mas 
ov pold pack the truth, has been a loss to us, while by 





ncession to truth and justice, every sacrifice of 
=  nventional for the real, in a word, by every act 
oe on first principles and with no by-end, we may 


ed to short-sighted persons to be losers at 


have opt have gained immensely in the 


moment, but we 

= —Dean Alford. 
rR TRAFFIO IN ENGLAND.—Last year a law 
Pe Parliament transferring the licensing of 
peer-houses from the excise officials to magistrates. It 
is said that eight thousand beer-houses have been closed 
in consequence. Temperance reformers are now urging 
that the issue of licenses be transferred from the magis- 


trates to the rate-payers. 

Apapration.—In California they are erecting an 
“earthquake proof church,” the roof so arranged on 
illars that a disturbance of the earth will tilt the whole 
trracture clear of the foundations, assuring the safety 


of the congregation. 

How Hieewss Gentry Broxe tHe News.—“ Yes, 
I remember that anecdote,” the Sunday-school su- 
perintendent said, with the old pathos in his voice 
and the old sad look in his eyes. ‘It was about a 
simple creature named Hiaerns, that used to haul rock 
for old Matray. When the lamented Judge Baciey 
tripped and fell down the court-house stairs and broke 
his neck, it was a great question how to break the 
news to Mrs. Bactey. But finally the body was put 
into Hieemns’s wagon and he was instructed to take it 
to Mrs. B., but to be very guarded and discreet in his 
language, and not break the news to her at once, but 
do it gradually and gently. When Hieeins got there 
with his sad freight, he shouted till Mrs. BaGLEY came 
to the door. Then he said: — 

“Does the widder Baaxey live here?” 

“The widow Baatey? No, sir!” 

“Tl bet she does. But have it your own way. 
Well does Judge BaGuey live here.” 

“Yes, Judge Baauey lives here.” 

“T’]l bet he don’t. But never mind—it aint for me 
to contradict. Is the Judge in?” 

“No, not at present.” 

“J just expected as much. Because, you know— 
take hold of suthin, mum, for I’m a-going to make a 
little communication, and I reckon maybe it'll jar you 
some, There’s been an accident mum. I've got the 
old Judge curled up out here in the wagon—and when 
you see him, you'tl acknowledge, yourself, that an in- 
quest is about the only thing that could be a comfort to 
him !” —Galaay. 

Irish Arrs.—A cartoon in Fun represents a 
group of sturdy street musicians playing lustily on 
trombones &c., their music, headed ‘‘ Irish Land Bill.” 
Mr. DisragLi, grasping a small violin, leans from a 
window above and says plaintively, ‘‘Isay! If you 
fellows make such a row with that Irish air my mor- 
ceau ‘ Lothair’ won't be heard at all.” 

By the way we see daily an advertising placard, 
“300 Irish Airs set to music.” We fear that our 
housekeepers are already more than supplied with the 
article. 
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BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
—_———————. 
PREPARING FOR THE COUNTRY. 

June, the month of roses, is near, and all who are com- 
pelled to live a large part of the year in the city are looking 
forward to some weeks of rest from ever ringing bells, 
interminable flights of stairs, and all the wear and tear that 
belongs peculiarly to a city life. But there is much to be 
done before you can safely close the doors and leave the 
house and its contents under lock and key, for the summer. 
Every part of the house should be thoroughly examined, and 
none but the eye of the mistress can be depended upon 
Each article that’ is to be left behind must be carefully 
looked after. Winter garments, furs and such heavy shawls 
a3 may not be thought advisable to take to the country 
have of course been aired, beaten, sprinkled with PooLn’s 
or Lyon’s Insect powder, wrapped up in linen or paper and 
sealed so that no moth can find an entrance. Even if done 
up in linen it is better to put over that a strong wrapping 
paper, and seal up with mucilage. If this is faithfully done 
moths cannot, or rather will not wish, to getin. We are 
inclined to think that PooLg’s powder is the best; it is cer- 
tainly the most disagreeable, and that speaks well for its 
efficacy. Camphor or cedar trunks, made expressly for 
packing furs, woollens, ete., are a great convenience and 
very safe; but for those who have none, sprinkling with the 
powder and sealing in thick paper is, though more trouble- 
some, equally reliable. 

Ifthe house is to be closed for some time, a very thorough 
cleaning of paint, windows, plated knobs and bell-pulls is a 
useless waste of time and strength, as they will all be bronzed 
in a few weeks; but every part should be well swept, and all 
accumulation of dust removed. In the attic or any uncar- 
peted room where the boards of the floor have shrunk, leav- 
ing open spaces between the boards, much dust and lint will 
gather in the crevices thus formed, and become favorite 
hests for moths. All such, places should be swept with 
gteat care. A stiff brush should be used to clear every par- 
Ucle of dirt out, and then scrub the floor with hot soap suds. 
When it is dry, sprinkle Insect powder in the seams. This 
done, and well done, we think there need be no hesitation 
in leaving a house unoccupied for a few weeks; certainly 
We should feel far less solicitude than to leavea servant init. 

Insect powder should be put round the corners and edges 
* such carpets as are to remain on the floor for the summer. 
There is a little bellows that generally comes with PooLx's 
Powder, or can be had at housefurnishing stores, by which 
you can bluw the powder under the edges much more thor- 
oughly than in any other way. 
= many, See that all food is removed from the house; meat— 
. or fresh, butter, flour, meal, bread or cake, should be 

‘sposed of. Such articles soon spoil and make the air im- 
Pure and offensive, or if not offensive it entices rats and 
Mice into the house to prepare work and trouble for you all 
through the winter, 

B, furnace and ranges must be cleared out, and if any 

Palrs are necessary they should bedone now. It will annoy 
you far more to have it to attend to when you return and 
re in the confusion and haste of getting “settled” for vhe 
+ ty with the thousand interruptiens to which you will 
Treat nd natle The top of the range should be rubbed in 

oil or lard that has no salt in it, to prevent rush Blat- 





irons, bake-pans, soup-boilers, all iron-ware must also be 
oiled, wrapped up in paper and hung up, that you may find 
your utensils in perfect order when you return, needing only 
& good washing in hot soap suds to be ready for immediate 
use. Have locks, keys, bolts and bars in a good useable 
condition, that you may feel secure, that notaing is left 
without strong fastenings. 

All this preparation is hard work, and you are very thank- 
ful when the last trunk is locked, the las! bundle or basket 
fastened, and this labor ended. But the comfort and sat- 
isfaction of knowning by your own actual observation 
and eare that all has been done, and waits your return 
in the fall, with no mark of carelessness to rise up in re- 
proach agains‘ you, will be ample compensation. Yet, at 
the last minute, take one more journey from cellar to attic, 
to “ make assurance doubly sure,” and then, leaving all that 
care behind you, go 0. your way rejoicing. 

RECEIPTS. 


Wixp Squazs.—It is now the season for this great 
delicacy, and this year they are unusually cheap—from a 
dollar and a half to two dollars a dozen—while the tame 
Squabs are six dollars adozen. After dressing the birds let 
them soak in cold water a half hour to extract the blood, 
then drain off the water, wipe dry on a clean meat-cloth and 
set on the ice till needed. (They are better to be dressed one 
day and cooked the next), Let the gridiron be bright and 
clean; set it over the fire till hot, then lay the birds on, being 
careful that the fire is not so hot as to scorch. Turn them 
over every minute or two; when half done sprinkle salt and 
pepper over them and finish. Have a thin slice of bread 
toasted and spread with butter to lay under each bird; place 
the birds on the bread, put butteron each and set in the 
oven &@ moment, ard send to the table hot. It is well to 
have the bread toasted, buttered, and set in the oven to keep 
hot before the birds are put over the fire. 


Hominy Morrins.—Wash a pint of small hominy 
through two or three waters, pour boiling water on it, cover 
and let it soak for several hours. Then put it into a farina 
kettle with half a pint of boiling water. Let it boil until 
soft enough to mash; drain it, and mix it well with a pint 
of white corn meal or wheat flour, a little salt, and a pint 
and one-half of milk in which two tablespoonfuls of butter 
have been melted. When nearly cold add four tablespoon- 
fuls of yeast, cover it, and set it in a warm place, until very 
light, with the surface covered with bubbles. Butter some 
muffin rings, set them on a hot griddle, pour into each a 
portion of the mixture and bake them brown on both sides. 
Send them to table hot. 


Snow Puppine.—Dissolve one box Cox’s gelatine in 
one pint of boiling water; add two cups sugar and the juice 
of one lemon; strain when nearly cold; beat the whites of 
three eggs to a stiff froth, add them to the gelatine, beat all 
well together and put into a mould to shape it and let it get 
cold. Then take the yolks of three eggs, beat and add toa 
pint of rich milk one teaspoonful corn starch, flavor with 
vanilla and boil in a farina kettle. When you wish to serve, 
put the mould of gelatine, etc., into the dish and pour the 
custard over. In boiling the custard be careful not to cook 
it too much; stir all the time, and the moment it begins to 
set or thicken remove it. If cooked too long it will whey. 

GLEANINGS. 


— Codfish should be purchased in small quantities, 
as it is disagreeable to have in the house. Even the dessi- 
cated codfish, that comes in boxes, cannot be kept so tightly 
covered as to secure us from the unpleasant smell. If kept 
in a dry place it grows hard; if in a damp place it will spoil. 
It must be changed from garret to cellar often to keep it in 
proper condition, and therefore it is better to get it only as 
needed. 


— Zante Currants and Stoneless or Sultana Raisins 
should be washed and dried when first bought, and then 
packed into jars for use. It is well to look them over occa- 
sionally, to see that they do not become wormy. If there 
should be any appearance of mold or worms, empty from the 
jars and spread on a cloth or paper to dry in the warm sun, 
or by the fire. When dry repack. 


— Keep cheese in a dry place. A cheese-box with 
perforated wire sides is the best thing to put it in, as the air 
will circulate through it. When the cheese is cut wrap a 
cloth tightly about it to prevent its drying. 

— Smoked beef should be kept in a bag and hung 
up. Hams, also, when cut should be tied into a cloth or 
bag and hung up in a cool dry place. . 


— If strawberries, pine-apples, and all delicate pre- 
serves are kept in a box and filled in with sand they will 
keep better and longer. Sawdust or tanbark is not good to 
fill in around them, asit gathers moisture and molds the 
preserves. 
ae 
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THE CROPS. 


From our various exchanges and from the report of 
the Department of Agriculture we glean the following in- 
formation concerning the crops all over the country: In 
New York the prospects of winter grain are good, and the 
condition of the growing crops in general, although not 
quite so promising as at this time last year, is such as to 
make a good crop certain unless extraordinary conditions 
intervene. In Pennsylvania the indications are favorable, 
but much of the wheat was seriously injured during the win- 
ter. Complaints are mostly local, and in the western and 
middle counties hopes of a good crop are entertained. The 
Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture has just 


returned from an inspecting tour and gives encouraging | 


reports concerning the growing crops throughout the south- 
western counties, where the season ie said to be the earliest ever 
known. Fully the average quantity of corn has been planted 
and is doing well. The fruit crop will vary in different local- 
ities and cannot be pronounced upon with certainty. In Illi- 
nois the spring opened at least two weeks earlier than usual, 
and the weather was such as to enable the farmers to put their 
land in the best possible condition. The number of acres 
in cereals is probably greater than last year, and the horti 

cultural departments promise abundant returns, excepting 
in the middle and southern counties, where the buds were 
injured and in many cases killed by a severe storm of snow 
and ice. Indiana will probably produce a heavy crop of 
wheat. Parts of the State suffered in some degree from late 
frosts, but the general indications are favorable to abundant 
crops. In Iowa it is probable that rather less wheat will be 
raised than usual, farmers having more generally planted 
corn. All crops promise well. The season was three weeks 
earlier in Wisconsin than during the last two years. Wheat 


was damaged to some extent during the winter, and the| the new Alsike clover, 


‘| making some $240 the first year. 





ground had in some cases to be replanted. The wheat crop 
probably covers fewer acres than usual in consequence of 
the low prices which ruled last year. In Minnesota and 
Kansas the season is unusually favorable, and the grain crop 
promises well. In the latter State, however, the fruit trees 
were injured by frost, and not more than half a crop can be 
counted upon in some sections. The Maryland fruit crop 
will be very abundant, and is now thought to be sufficiently 
advanced to secure it against all ordinary perils. Along the 
Mississippi the planters are in dread of the spring overflow. 
If their crops escape this danger the yield will be very large. 
In Georgia cotton is largely planted, to the exclusion of corn 
and wheat, and much apprehension exists lest the supply of 
corn w ll be so short as to cause actual suffering. Perhaps 
the abundant grain crop anticipated at the West will be 
marketed at the South. The sugar-cane crop in Florida 
is large, and much attention is given to the culture of 
oranges and other fruits. California grain has suffered ex- 
tensively from dry weather and blighting northerly winds, 
and the local papers speak despondingly of the coming har- 
vest. 

The general prospects, according to the best attainable 
authorities, are very favorable, and an abundant harvest may 
safely be anticipated. 

GERMINA110N OF SEEDS. 


The chances for or against the germination of seeds 
are sO humerous and depend on such slight accidents of 
drought, moisture, depth or shallowness of covering and so 
on, that market gardeners are in the habit of sowing a great 
many more seeds than are expected to germinate, in order to 
secure the plants necessary foracrop. The first wants of a 
seed when it is placed in the ground are water and air. Too 
much of the former will exclude the latter, so that a judi- 
cious balance must be aimed at. Again, some seeds, such 
as peas will germinate at a comparatively low temperature, 
while others, such as melons, require almost summer heat 
before they are able to burst their seed coats. Probably 
more seeds are lost by too deep than by too shallow plant- 
ing. The chief danger for seeds which are too near the sur- 
face is that the young plant is likely to open its leaves and 
attempt to breathe before its roots have struck deep enough 
to take up moisture. If planted too deep the seeds may 
geminate, but it is very possible that the plant will fail to 
reach the surface because the seed cannot furnish sufficient 
nutriment to enable it todo so. The young plant, it is evi- 
dent, must have strength enough to push itself in two direc- 
tions, its stem aiming for light and air, and its root for the 
moisture which is equally necessary to its life. Failing in 
either of these efforts it must die from purely mechanical 
causes. A light soil favors successful germination better than 
a heavy one owing to its greater ease of penetration, but in 
either case it often happens that after a rain a crust is baked 
by the sun, immediately upon the surface, which defies the 
efforts of the tender shoot to burst through it. Delicate seeds 
should be covered with a light material, such as leaf mould, 
which ought. to be packed down by patting with a spade so 
that its power of retaining moisture will be sufficient. A 
covering of this description resembles that which nature 
furnishes; it is elastic and will not pack so closely as to 
prevent the plant from working its way through, while at 
the same time it will not bake into an impenetrable crust. 
Very minute seeds often need no covering at all, but do best 
when sown on the surface of a light soil, covered only with 
a pane of glass. A mere sprinkling is at most all that they 
require. The glass simply serves to prevent complete evap- 
oration of all moisture from the upper surface of the soil. 
Where glass cannot be conveniently used some artificial 
shade often serves a similar purpose. The experience of our 
best gardeners shows that more seeds fail from. too deep 
planting and from a covering which is composed of too 
heavy material than from any real inferiority in the quality 
of the seed. 


— The Messrs. Lorine, of Boston, have just issued 
another volume of their interesting half-narrative books on 
Agriculture and its kindred subjects. The present work is a 
12mo of 125 pages, and costs only 38 cents in sewed covers. 
The author, Mr. EDwArD MITCHELL, tells how he made 
$5,000 a year in five years’ time, starting without capital. In 
brief the author was a book-keeper on a small salary in this 
city and contrived by perseverance and industry to start a 
market garden on a small scale, working it himself and 
His progress toward final 
success and competence is told in an interesting styie and is 
said to be a true account of his experiences. 


— Musxkrats may be successfully trapped in the fol- 
lowing manner: Sink a barrel near the bank of the infested 
pond or stream so that its top is even with the surface of the 
ground. Fill this half full of water and throw in a couple 
of shingles or light strips of board, on which may be laid or 
fastened some bits of apple. Scatter some more bait in the 
runs near by, so as to tempt the muskrats to the barrel. 
They will jump in after the bait, but cannot climb out. Sev- 
eral muskrats have been taken during a single night in one 
of these traps without any trouble about resetting. 


— Dr. Franxxrn described the farmer’s condition in 
1776, as follows: 
‘¢ Farmer at the plough, 
Wife milking cow; 
Daughters spinning yarn, 
Sons threshing in the barn— 
All happy to a charm.” 
Another writer gives the account of 1870, as follows, appli- 
cable, at least, to some latitudes: 


‘** The farmer gone to see a show, 
His daughter at the piano; 
Madame gaily dressed in satin— 
All the boys are learning Latin, 

With a mortgage on the farm!” 


— WooDEN asks are now rendered almost as imper- 
vious as glass, by Mr. ScaLLy’s process of steeping the 
staves, before the cask is put together, in hot paraffin wax. 
This material permeates the pores of the wood, and renders 
it proof against the action of spirit, water, or acids. For 
preserving vinegar in casks this invention is most valuable. 


— Fie.p Grassss flower, as a general rule, as shown 
in the following table: 

Sweet scented vernal........ 
Meadow fescue. .. ...ceece--- 

a | ee 
Kentucky blue grass 
Orchard grass. .............- 
Red Cloveiiesesesssccccesace 


in April and May. 
“ May ‘“ June. 


“ “cc “ 


“cc “c “ 


“ Lid “ 


« June. 


“ce “ 


« June and July. 


“ “ “ “ 
“ 


“ “c it 


Rough stalked meadow grass, 
White clover flowers from spring until autum, as does 
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Txa anp Correz.—A correspondent asks our opinion 
of the wholesomeness of these beverages. There are so 
many conflicting views current that he loses his comfort in 
his morning and evening potations, and vevy naturally. 
Opinions, especially in matters of hygiene, are getting to 
be very abundant, and cheap and poor in proportion. The 
more bold and unqualified they are, the more certainly are 
they, as a rule, founded on bare speculation and not on the 
careful investigation of fact. Tea aud coffee are ip use as 
daily necessities by millions distributed into many nations. 
With these they are among the staples of food, and if they 
had the character of deleterious drugs, like opium, or spir- 
ituous drinks, the effects on the public health of the various 
nations, and on the constitutional tendencie8 of the people 
toward any particular diathesis ought not to be difficult of 
discovery. In the absence of any such proved injury, the 
simple fact that so many of the race seem to find it to their 
account to drink daily of coffee or tea, and will sacrifice 
other comforts for these, is of great importance, and not to 
be lightly dealt with. 1t brings us tothe large question 
whether this usage is all due toa perverted and artificial 
taste, or whether it comes from an instinctive craving in 
people of particular habits and pursuits, to meet which a 
providential provision is made in nature. If savages can 
live well enough without certain articles of food, it does not 
follow that more civilized folk, who develop and use powers 


‘of body and mind unknown to the savage, may not abso- 


lutely need them for their proper sustenance. Such a ques- 
tion as this is not to be disposed of in an off-hand way by a 
wise-acre who has found tea to inflame his weak brain and 
disturb his rest, and therefore decides that it must be 
shunned by everybody. 

During the late war there was no one article of their ra- 
tions which the soldiers valued more than their tea or cof- 
tee. They found, especially aiter severe marching or toil, 
a peculiar refreshment from these beverages. Many at- 
tempts have been made to explain, or to explain away such 
facts. Some say coffee and tea arrest the waste of the body, 
dnd thus render food less necessary. Other writers, as we 
have noticed quite lately, treat this idea of arresting waste 
as exceedingly silly, as if it were like stopping the drainage 
from a house in order to promote economy of expenditure. 
Ley are too fast with their wit. There may be such a thing 
as excessive waste in the tissues, which requires to be mod- 
erated at times. Physiology has taught us that we cannot 
reason about food and digestion as merely a problem of 
supplying the materials of which the body 1s shown chemi- 
cally to be composed. The constituents of food act one on 
another, and on the organs of the body in myriad mysteri- 
ous ways, to keep the complex machine in order. The rule 
for the physical conduct of life is not the same absolutely 
for one man and for his neighbor, nor for one profession and 
another, nor fora people living in one set of conditions, 
climatic, etc., and another in a different set of conditions. 
Tea and coffee undoubtedly have a function of value in 
many cases, in others they are deleterious. They are too 
active as chemical agents to be neutral. Personal and 
popular experience must decide the matter, as certainly 
physiology as yet cannot. The persistent imbibition of a 
vegetable alkali like them (and caffein is the same), which 
stimulates the nervous system, and of tannin, which is an 
astringent, cannot be without some positive effect. If one 
man finds that he is made nervous and sleepless he should 
avoid them, though a multitude of others are refreshed, or 
have that in their constitutional tendencies which needs 
and prompts the craving for just such adrnk. For a vast 
number cf people it can scarcely be doubted that these bev- 
erages have some important place in promoting healthful 
digestion. 

Of coffee, LigBIG says thatthe empyreumatic oils it con- 
tains arrest fermentation and putrefaction, and he con- 
cludes that therefore it arrests the process of digestion. 
Here is a specimen of a careless opinion promulgated under 
a great name. If Limpia were a better physiologist he 
would not commit himself to the opinion that the digestive 
process is one of fermentation and putrefaction. On the 
contrary, if fermentation sets up in the food after it is eaten, 
by reason of climate, or constitution, or its quality, distress 
and dyspepsia are sure to follow. The empyreumatic oils 
of burnt coffee may be exactly what are needed to prevent 
such putrefactive action. Sometimes smoked meats or 
carbolic acid are given expressly for this purpose in cases of 
indigestion; why not also cofice? 

The adulterations of coffee, except the mixing of kinds, 
may be prevented by buying only the berry. The adultera- 
tions of tea are principally in the cheaper kinds, and not so 
easily detected, except by testing flavor and strength by ac- 
tual measure, as is done by our leading grocers. Cheap 
teas, largely advertised, are always to be greatly suspected. 
Green tea is so very liable to be chemically manipulated by 
the use of dyes that it had better be let alone. 


Castor O1.—A story is told of an Irish girl in this 
city who called on an apothecary for some castor oil, to be 
mixed with something which should disguise its tgste. On 
being asked ?f she liked soda-water, she replied in the af- 
firmative, when the apothecary gave her a glass seasoned 
with lemon and the oil. But she still lingered waiting, and 
presently asked for the oil again, when the man informed 
her that she had already taken it. ‘Oh, murder!” she 
cried, ‘I wanted it for a man who is sick.”’ Soda-water is 
not always as handy as it may be effective for the purpose, 
but castor oil may be readily deprived of its terrors. Heat 
the bottle which contains it. Rinse the cup in boiling 
water so as to get that also warm, and when the dose is 
poured out it will be almost as liquid as water. A few drops 
of brandy or of peppermint added to it will cover the odor, 
and the patient can swallow it with a large degree of com- 


fort. 


Prastiorry or Icz.—Mr. Wu. Marruews details in 
Nature some interesting experiments with ice. He cut from 
ice a slab 6 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 2 inches thick. 
This was suspended on props by its ends during thawing 
weather, and in a few hours showed a deflection in the cen- 
tre of 7 inches, assuming a curved form without fracture. 
A similar slab was tried in the same way during continuous 
freezing weather, and in the course of three days became 
deflected at the centre 33 inches without fracture or sign of 
change in its texture. The plasticity of ice under pressure 
has long been asserted and used in the explanation of gla- 
ciers, where ice accommodates itself so strangely to the 
ravine or bed through whic it is traveling. This experi- 
ment is a fresh and interesting illustration of the phe- 


nomenon. ~ 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, May 18, to Tuesday, May 24. 
HOME. 

—The Senate has devoted most of its 
leisure time to the consideration of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment bill, which was amended 
“so as to be past all recognition,” substituted 
for the House bill and referred to a committee 
of conference. The House resolution fixing 
the 4th of July as the day for final adjournment 
was discussed on Friday, but was not agreed to, 
the 15th being fixed upon as amore suitable 
time considering the amount of work to be 
done. On Menday an amendment was added 
to the Appropriation bill, giving the President 
authority to send an exploring expedition to or 
towards the North Pole, and granting $100,000 
to meet the expenses. In the House the Appro- 
priation bill was discussed, and some important 
amendments were added in committee, when 
the bill was repurted to the House and passed 
as amended. On Monday considerable busi- 
ness was disposed of. A bill was passed extend- 
ing to the navy the provisions of the act which 
confers the right of naturalization upon aliens 
honorably discharged from the navy, and the 
Army Appropriation bill granting $29,977,367 
was reported. The rest of the work accom- 
plished during the week was of a miscellaneous 
character, including contested election cases; 
reduction of impost duties on staple articles of 
commerce; diplomatic and consular appropria- 
tions, and many other matters of less general 
interest. 








—Congress,has lately manifested a most 
reprehensible tendency to prolixity in the dis- 
cussion of unimportant matters, and as a con- 
sequence their respective constituencies are be- 
ginning to feel some anxiety lest the taxes may 
neither be adjusted or reduced before adjourn- 
ment. Both Houses have bills under considera- 
tion, which are designed to meet the necessities 
of the case, but they ure not passed upon in com- 
mittee, and what will be done with them when 
submitted to the analysis of debate it is impos- 
sible to foretell. The House bill contemplates 
a reduction which will amount to something 
over $30,000,000, while that before the Senate 
reduces taxation about $40,000,000. We under- 
stand that both the committees aim to abolish 
taxes which interfere with trade, while the 
direct taxes upon incomes will be continued 
with certain modifications, but beyond these 
points of agreement the committees are at vari- 
ance. The Senate bill continues the existing 
income tax for another year, after which it is 
to be reduced to 3 per cent.; the exemptions to 
continue as at present; the House bill makes 
more liberal exemptions, but continues the 
5 per cent. income tax without any prospective 
reduction. What compromises will be effected, 
itis, as we said before, impossible to conjec- 
ture, but that some reduction must be made 
seems to be the universal opinion. There is no 
reason why the income tax should not be dif- 
ferent for different incomes, say 2 per cent. 
upon those incomes derived from labor and 
3 per cent. upon investments above the exemp- 
tions. Some such reforms are indispensable to 
a just system of taxation, and we hope that no 
hasty or ill considered action in Congress will 
hinder a reform of some sort. 


— An effort is inaugurated in Baltimore 
having as its object the introduction of a sim- 
ple, uniform decimal system of weights and 
measures, and a circular has been published 
which sets forth the advantages of such a sys- 
tem, and proposes a combined effort to create 
public interest therein. This is no new thing. 
Some of our leading journals have from time to 
time printed articles advocating changes which 
we all know would greatly facilitate commer- 
cial intercourse among all nations, but the 
tremendous vis inertue of the existing state 
of things has thus far prevented any prac- 
tical result in this country. The tendency 
is, however, toward reform, and an equiva- 
lent of the French Metric System has al- 
ready been adopted in Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Greece, while in the 
United States, Great Britain, Austria, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland and almost all the 
States of Central and South America its use is 
legalized although not required. In Prussia 
and all the States of the North German Con- 
federation it is adopted, and the law making its 
use compulsory will go into effect on the Ist of 
January, 1872. No argament is required to 
convince any intelligent person that the decimal 
system of currency now in use here is vastly 
superior, for all practical purposes, to the cum- 
bersome English device of pounds, shillings and 
pence, although we once encountered an English- 
man who was unable or unwilling to comprehend 
its advantages. Precisely the same reasons 
which make it easier to reduce dollars to cents 
than itis to reduce pounds to farthings, apply 
to our present complex tables of weights and 
Ineasures when compared with those of the 
proposed decimal system. The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation, whose first circular suggested this para- 
graph, is designed to embrace all frends of the 
reform throughout the United States, who will 
Contribute fifty cents per annum towards de- 

Taying expenses of printing an% postage. Cir- 

Culars will be issued every few months, and per- 
haps oftener, containing the latest information 
oe the hoped-for progress of, the re- 
* As @ voucher for the respectability of 
the Association, 9 long list of subscribers is 
published, including Ty 

omas D. Barr, LL, D. 

and others of the Faculty of the Baltimore Cit 
College, with the names of man re Uily 
business firms. The tit), y porennent 
. © of the Association in 








fall is The Universal Decimal Weight Measure 
and Coinage Association, and the address to 
which subscriptions or information may be sent 
is H. Ep@ar Jounson, 35 N. Charles street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


—The late state and municipal election 
resulted as everybody knew it would, in an 
overwhelming Democratic victory, a victory so 
complete that the vanquished feela grim satis- 
faction ia stating the Democratic majorities at 
the highest possible figure, while the victors are 
so incautious in their estimates that we shali not 
be surprised if they ultimately claim a nearly 
unanimous vote. Never was the perfect disci- 
pline of the Democrats more evident, and 
never did the laxity of Republican party organi- 
zation suffer more by contrast. It has always 
been proverbial that a rain on election day 
worked in favor of the Democrats, which is 
simply a roundabout way of saying that the 
Republicans are not in earnest. Some great 
question is necessary to call out their full 
strength, and during the last few years the 
negroes have furnished this requisite. Now, 
however, the negro is fairly enfranchised, and 
the most respectable partof the community 
settles back to its natural predisposition to 
‘Jet well enough alone.’”’ The Democratic 
press are not slow to notice this, and avail 
themselves of Mr. SUMNER’s recent bill for 
equalization of rights in public conveyances, 
places of amusement, etc., to say that the 
Republicans see their danger, and in the ab- 
sence of any other suitable question are re- 
solved to keep the negro before the public 
in one form or another. There may be a grain 
of truth in this, though Mr. SUMNER’s motives 
are doubtless all that they should be, with, pos- 
sibly, something to spare, but certain it is that 
the Republicans as a party need a very thor- 
ough reorganization. There is talk in some 
well-infotmed circles of a Coming Party which 
shall unite elements opposed to the Democrats, 
and some prominent politicians are already ac- 
cused of casting anchors to windward in the 
hope of future advantage. The late election is 
a step, albeit a short one, toward a system 
based upon the representation of minorities. 
That the majority shall rule has always been 
accepted in this country as a political axiom, 
but we hope that the time is not far distant 
when the defeated party shall be assured that a 
certain percentage of its candidates will be 
elected, even when the general defeat is as in- 
contestible as was that of the New York Repub- 
licans in the recent election. 


— Californians are not so enthusiastic 
about the Pacific Railroad as they were when it 
was first completed. It is said that instead of 
bringing a new tide of prosperity to the State, 
tthe effect of the road has been to increase the 
number otf unemployed laborers, to render trade 
sluggish, and to cause a general depression in 
nearly all branches of industry. This state of 
things is in some degree explained when we re- 
flect that the railroad brings the merchants of 
Chicago into direct competition with those of 
San Francisco, for the country trade. Hereto- 
fore San Francisco houses have had their own 
way in furnishing the interior with all sorts of 
merchandise, but of course they cannot compete 
with Chicago wholesale dealers, who get their 
goods cheaper and to pay less for transportation. 
Again, the floating population of the West, al- 
ways ready fora move, has drifted over into 
California and makes labor rvinously abundant, 
while wages have not yet adjusted themselves 
to a fixed standard. All this is undoubtedly a 
means to an end, and shows, as no statistics 
could have done, the vast importance of joining 
two sides of u continent by rail. Every one 
predicted unprecedented prosperity for Califor- 
nia, but no one foresaw the necessity of the 
transition period through which she is now 
passing. Before it is over she will learn to 
practice a wiser economy of the wealth which 
she has heretofere wasted, and she may per- 
haps learn to treat her Chinese immigrants in a 
Manner somewhat more worthy of the present 
century. ' 
—_>—_ 
FOREIGN. 


— The three persons who compose the 
Royal Family of France met the Legislative 
Bodies on Saturday and received official returns 
of the late p/ebiscitum, with the state and cere- 
mony proper on such an occasion as the proba- 
ble estabhshment ofa new hereditary dynasty 
among European sovereigns. Whatever may 
have been the private reflections of the brilliant 
assemblage, Deputies and Senators united in 
cheering the Emperor and his heir apparent, 
after the French fashion, and listened enthusi- 
astically to a speech which expressed the impe- 
rial “‘ gratitude to the nation which thus re- 
news, for the fourth time in twenty years, the 
signal evidence of its confidence.” ‘ Now,” 
said the Emperor, thinking, doubtless, of the 
coup d'etat of 1848, ‘‘ now, more than ever, may 
we be fearless of the future; for who oppose 
the progressive march of the regune which a 
great people founded amid political troubles, 
and which is thus fortified in an era of peace 
and liberty ?’" NAPoLEoN III. doubtless feels 
perfectly justified, as who would not, when he 
indulges these little flights of diplomatic rheto- 
ric, for certainly France has never seen peace- 
ful prosperity, such as has marked the reign of 
the present Emperor. Whatever his motive 
may have been, his policy has been wise if des- 
potic, successful if unscrupulous, and although 
her present position among civilized nations has 
been forced upon her, we believe that France 
would hardly have been numbered among the 
nations to-day if twenty years ago the scale had 
turned in favor of Red Republicanism. It is 





an easy matter for us to sneer at the machinery 
of an election like that which has just affirmed 
the Emperor’s policy, but what American 
would not hesitate, to have it compared, item 
for item, with the election w hich has just occur- 
red in our own State? We question whether so 
much “repeating,” and dishonest voting in 
general, was practiced in all France, as occurred 
here on the 17th instant. The Emperor knows 
as well as any one that the conciliation of the 
Irreconcilables is out of the question, but per- 
haps he hopes that their children will reform 
under the rule of Napoleon IV. 


— Rocuerort’s newspaper, the Marseil- 
laise, has been again seized in compliance with 
a judgment of one of the higher courts , and it 
will not appear again until sometime in July. 
Meanwhile the editor proposes writing a history 
of the First Empire. 


—The English mails bring files of papers 
in which criticisms upon Mr. DISRAELI’s new 
novel Lothair occupy the place of honor, and 
for the time almost overshadow the weighty 
questions of the day. The House of Commons 
has been occupied in an investigation which 
has too many parallels on this side the Atlantic. 
It seems that Major General Boxer, late Super- 
intendent ‘of the Royal Laboratory at Wool- 
wich, took outa patent for certain cartridges 
and sold it to a manufacturing firm, giving the 
Minister of War to understand that all interést 
in the patent was thereby surrendered. He, 
however, used means to place government con- 
tracts for the manufacture of these cartridges in 
the hands of the purchasing firm, for which 
trifling service he received a percentage or 
royalty. Not only was this a private bargain, 
but on being asked whether or no such an 
arrangement existed, General Boxer gave the 
War Office to underste.nd that he had no inter- 
eat whatever in the spe-cified contracts. What 
makes the case look still worse is the fact that 
a subordinate in the War Office was probably 
bribed to alter the records in favor of the 
General. The whole affair will be investigated 
by the House of Commons, and already excites 
much comment in military circles. The 
Woman’s Suffrage bill has apparently a better 
chance before the House of Commons than the 
prospective Sixteenth Amendment has before 
our own Congress. It passed to a second read- 
ing without the support of the government 
party, by a majority of 33. The bill is very 
short, its enacting’clause providing that * in all 
acts relating to the qualification of voters, 
wherever words occur which import the mascu- 
line gender, the same shall be held to include 
females” for all purposes connected with the 
right of voting. The same objections are urged 
against the bill as against similar measures 
among ourselves, with the important difference, 
that as suffrage is limited in England to a well- 
defined class, the arguments of the opposition 
cannot take so wide a range as with us, where it 
is practically unlimited except by the tricks of 
politicians. Londoners are at present greatly 
excited over a horse railway, or ‘“‘ tramway” as 
they persist in calling it, which runs for a dis- 
tance of 2} miles through the heart of the 
metropolis. Not content with changing the 
generic name, they have introduced severel re- 
forms of their own. ‘The cars, for instance, 
carry passengers on top as well as inside; the 
conductors and drivers are clad in a smart 
livery; the number of passengers in a load is 
limited; and during certain hours the fare is 
reduced to accommodate the laboring classes in 
going to and returning from their work. It is 
satisfactory to learn, notwithstanding all those 
improvements, that the-cars were built in New 
York, and that their excellent workmanship 
excites the admiration of English craftsmen. 


—Portugal, after a long period of com- 
parative quiescence, has at last come before the 
public, and the curtain rises on a coup d'etat in 
which the octogenarian General SALDANHA is 
the moving spirit. Some weeks ago we noted 
the fact that he was preparing a revolution for 
the purpose of overthrowing the existing gov- 
ernment. It now appears that he simply‘desired 
to effect a change in the ministry. Feeling 
assured of his popularity with the army, he has 
quietly perfected his arrangements, and on the 
19th inst. turned out the garrison of Lisbon and 
attacked the Castle of St. George, captured it 
after a short fight, wherein seven persons were 
killed and thirty wounded, hoisted the popular 
flag, whatever that may be, and forthwith 
marched against the Royal Palace. Here a few 
friendly shots were interchanged between the 
assaulting force and the garrison, when the 
besieged and besiegers fraternized and all hands 
joined in shouting ‘‘ Long live the King and long 
live the Army and SALDANHA, and down with 
the Ministry!” Upon this the Obnoxious minis- 
ter, the Duke pg LouLE, surrendered his portfo- 
lio, the aged SALDANHA waited upon the King, 
and his Majesty authorized the formation of anew 
and we trust moreacceptable Cabinet. We blush 
to admit that we have no Portuguese exchanges, 
but we learn from other sources that with the 
inhabitants of Lisbon the movement is popular, 
while a strong opposition exists in the rural 
districts, where there is some rather indefinite 
talk of a coalition with somebody or something 
in Spain, under the name of an Iberian Confed 
eration. We are puzzled to know what can be 
found to coalesce with in Spain, but-the Carlists 
will doubtless have something to do with it, 
and we trust that some goodend will eventually 
be attained. 


_— 


— The New Dominion authorities have, 
since our last notice of the Red River troubles, 
been pushing forward troops and supplies with 
a diligence which does not tend to increase con- 
fidence in the pacific adjustment of differences 








recently announced. The Fenians of course 
cannot let such an opportunity pass unnoticed, 
and they are already with their usual strategic 
ability availing themselves of the papers to 
publish plans for ambuscading the Dominion 
forces somewhere between Lake Superior and 
Fort Garry. This, however, may be simply a 
blind to cover more serious attempts on the 
eastern frontier, for as we go to press a quantity 
of telegrams are sent from various points near 
the Canadian line, to the effgct that considera- 
ble bodies of supposed Fenians are in motion, 
under mysterious circumstances, and a formida- 
ble raid on the British possessions is imminent. 
The secrecy with which the movement has 
been conducted leads us to doubt its Fenian 
origin, but perhaps that organization is learning 
wisdom from experience. 














FINANCIAL AND OOMMERCIAL. 








NEW YORK, May 23, 1870. 

Wall Street has been dull throughout the week, al- 
though considerable fiuctuations have occurred in val- 
ues, and there has been an undercurrent of speculation 
running through alltransactions, The general tenden- 
cy of prices is downward, but it is by no means certain 
that this indicates an end of the speculation which pre- 
vailed prior to the existing break in prices. The Van- 
derbilt shares are quite firm considering the advanced 
prices,which they command; Lake Shore was rather 
weak and fell off in price: Ohioand Mississippi was 
very variable ; Pacific Mail was weak and declined, and 
Erie seems to have lost all its old buoyancy and is at 
present hardly to be mentioned among the speculative 
stocks, 

Government Securities suffered a decline, not 
not only on account of the general downward tendency 
of the markets, but because of an unusually large sale 
of 5-20s on account of the sinking fund. This sale 
amounted to $93,000,000, and was taken up by two or 
three of theleading houses. The election of Assistant 
Treasurer C. J. FOLGER, to the New York Court of Ap- 
peals will create a vacancy in the Sub-Treasury. and 
one or two prominent New York financiers are already 

menticned as possible candidates for the office. 

The Gold Markct has been dull, speculation be- 
ing confined to afew large dealers. The money mar- 
ket was easy, closing at 3@4 per cent. The banks have 
again increased their reserve, and have now an excess 
of $28,204°098, over the legal reserves, Foreign Ex- 
change is firm at 1095 for prime bankers sixty day’s 
sterling bills. Commercial paper is negotiable at six 
to seven per cent. for first-rate acceptances, 

Real Estate has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion during the week. The principal interest center- 
ed in the sale and purchase of suburban iots, which 
command good, though not fancy prices. 

Quotations for the week ending May 23. 

High- Low- May 

est, est, 23. 

American Gold Coin....cscsecssssoee 115 114 114K 
Northwestern COM.......ccccccsscoee 823g O05 8234 
Northwestern pref... .ccce.-scesceee 8955 
Rock Island... .cc....cosccecsscccces 121¥§ 1173 119% 
ccccccee 106 1033¢ 10534 

W. J. Central ....ccccccccccccccsccccs LOWE 108% 108K 
Take ShOrC..cccccccccsccccccscccesss SH Wig WH 
St. Paul COM..cccccccoccccccccccccs. G63. GE GEd 
is PANE We cccnccancncccscnucecssceus. GU Gee Se 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson..........00. 102% 9934 101% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson debt certif. 973% Wey sg 








PRODUCE MARKETS, 








NEw YORK, May 23, 1870. 


Butter.—Receipts of 12,889 packages. The new 
crop 1s at last coming forward freely and fancy prices 
have been demanded for fresh grass butter. We note, 
however, a general decline in our quotations, and a 
week or more will be required to settle the market and 
adjust the scale of prices. 

We quote: 

State fresh pails, # ™ .............- 

State, haif tirkin tubs, extra, # b.. é 

State, half firkin tubs, good to fine, # B. 2 

State, Welsh tubs, good to fine. @ B........... 2 

State firkins, # Bb d 

Orange and Sussex, fresh pails, # ™.......... 

Pennsylvania fresh pails, ® T........ee.seeee- 

Western Reserve and Ordinary #? @...........% 


Cheese.—Receipts for the Week, 13,974 boxes. The 
demand for local and export Tage is still active but 
prices are very week and uncert ~ ~ quote new crop 
as follows: ain: We 

State Factories, extra to fine, ® D............. 

State Factories, fair to good @ D..........006. 

State Factories, ordinary, #? ® 

State Factories, skimmed, b Bb ’ 

Cotton.—Receipts for the week 14,648 ‘bales. The 
market has been dull and heavy since our last, although 
there was some activity early in the week. Prices have 
generally declined. . 


Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 
Uplands. Mobile. - 


Middling ............ 3 
Good Middling...... 244 2433 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week 8,881 bbls. The mar- 
ket is quite sensitive according to receipts, which this 
week fall considerably short. e quote : 

State and Pennsylvania # doz.... 

Western fresh, # doz.......... 

Canada, # doz 

Southern, # doz 

BORE BD Beivcorcccccsce 

Flour and Meal.—Receipts for the w Flour, 
107,242 - bbls.; cornmeal, bbls. 450, 2 550. e de- 
mand for State and Western brands of flour has been 
limited and a general downward tendency in prices is 
shown in our quotations. Southern is also slow of sale 
at yielding rates. We quote: 

Superfine State and Western 

ixtra State dend 
xtra oe ge a &e. .... oy eed ge 
ixtra io, round-hoop shipping brands, .5,06@5,25 
ixtra Ohio, trade and family brands. 3 meat aS 
Extra City, shipping............0. 0s s00. 00-5, 10@6,20 
BEten GEMOEss, 2.0. c0cccescescenccccosacsces ieee 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri...............5,6@9,75 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra. ..6,80@10,00 

Rye flour continues in demand at $4,40@5,85 for infe 
rieg to choice, # bbl., Corn meal n inactive 
at $5,30@5,60 for Western ; $5,20@5,30 for Jersey ; $5,75 
for Brandywine # bbl. 

Grain.—Receipts for the week—Wheat. 282,524 bush: 
Corn, 117,026 bush.; Oats, 78,454 bush. — 52,457. 
The demand for wheat has been moderate throughout 
the week, the main business being for export. 


We quote: 
$1.40@1,55 








White Western # bush...............0.. 

Red and Amber Western, ® bush......... 1,27@1,30 

No. 2 Spring, delivered # bush.. eos At 

White Genesee do # bush. 

—_— — do , ? — “ 1,323¢ 

rovisiens.—Receipts forthe week, Pork,1,075 
Beef, 387 pkgs.: Cut meats, 1,454 hae ts aie ney a 
mand for pork was more active in the first of the 
week, but revived to a moderate degree at the close. 
We quote: 
29,75 


029.50 
Beef is in moderate demand at uniform rates. seni 


Weidin Mess, ® bbl 
ain Mess, Lantos os eeee seeenees $11,50@15,50 
Extra bbl I laos 0 





Sundries.—We 
Broom Corn, Red, # 
Broom ay G 


ae 
on 


ay pensenanocees de 
Ginseng, Southern, ® ® ............. 
ne. Nomaxe, B DD sinas doce cosee 
pte $ a, pri # DB 


Oo 


- 


Wepre awe 
SELRSSVHRRSSK ARG 


Turkies, live @ D ..........c.ceccesccececcece 
Chickens, live # .....: Doses 


fee emer ewes sees seeese 


SDN, BROT os con ccncancnscnnaign suven obe¥ 
Asparagus, ® doz 


tite ttt i 


ane 
or 
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CATTLE MARKETS 








MONDAY, May 23 
Beeves—Receipts for the week 6,96 as 
= 1,250 [ed po Boon pris decline of % Grin 88 cal 
average for the season. ves,received was above the 
Poor to medium cattle, # Bb... 
Medium to fair steers Liugteaag 
od steers and fat ox: 
Prime to extra steers... 
| SRE 


<a 


1870, 


rere © | @l4g 
BL@ 154 
O08 002s cneeec. SAG@l6 
Mataeeqeseceeneesecseececs. 16 @16x 
Cows—Receipts for th k “thi 
: S e week 84. Trade is < 
the milkmen have generally a supply of gin lowand 
State cows brought from $45@115, but this i. Some 
the ruling rates. ie 


Veals—Receipts for the week 4.21 y 
little change in the prices, but the highest 74,20 but 
week are more rarel y reached now. We quote of last 
Prime calves for custom butchers. = 
Good veal calves, # i ne idhetapenoagt 
Sheep and Lambs—Receipts for t} Ai a * 
The market was dull and slow through the poe me lpard 
of the week, bu3 developed some activity, in ate" 
increased receipts, at the close. We quote: ‘Pte of 
Common to fair sheep, # Bb 
Good to prime sheep, 
Extra sheep 
Clipped sheep. 
EAR TD. cccannies 


Swine—Receipts for the week 19,734 
have bya . he Erie R.R. will hereafte ~ 
ogs at Weehawken, whence they can he easiig 
to 42d st. Wequote: oy cam be easily boated 


Live weight. 


Prime heavy corn fed.......$9,372 
SR iisk 8 octinemasactns 
I thet) gonoasmeceeais 


37 
9,00 @ 9.25 % 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES 
CURRENT—For the week ending May 23, 


Prints. Brown Sheetings 


& Shirtings, 

Net 

| 44 Atlantic A... 45° 
{ 4 - a es 


Fy 
s 


essere 

ee 

SS.) laa 
x $ 


444 APE 
4—4 Indian Head 
| 44 Cabot A 


| 44Dwight W 
| 34in. Mass, E 
40 in. Peppere 
| 36 in. me 
e | Sin. 
COEheod. .....00..-00.125§ | Bin. 
Amoskeag. mourning.10 
Lndn & = Simp- 
son’s, mourn’g .. 10@10%4 | 
Spragues, shirting....10'% 
eg purple.....114g 
Amoskeag, pur.. 
. pink... oo 
_ Ginghams, 
ivae.... 


30 in. Atlantic N..... 
30 in. Bedford R,.,... 
4—4 Atlantic L.... 

| Indian Orc} 


yy : 


“Ww 

| 32in. a * 

| 30in. Mass. J .. 

30 in. Ind’n Hea 
30 in. Tremont E, 6 
= Ticks, : 

| Pittsfield.......... oe. 10 

Somerset... .o0ccceee 12K 
| Brunswick 
Amoskeag D 
os 4 


j oa 
r oi | Amosk’g A, 
Plain seseeel8 =| Hamilton.... 
Corset Drills. | Stripe 
TUONO, dice aindivaseccecede, | Magis 
Newmarket i i eae | 
; | Haymaker 
5 | Hamilton 


Wri cnecsos 
Pepperell .......0+ 200.15 
Naumk’g Satteen..... 
Cambrics. 
Masonville, paper. 
S. 8S. Sons, al 
Victory H, glazed s 
ashington, “ .... 8K 
Bleached Cottons, 
3—4 Boot R..... ...0.. 9 Arlington... 
3—4 Canoe 7 Otis BB... 


Franklin 


| Lanark 
Cumberland 
Star No. 18... 
Park No. 8%) 
No. 90 
Union Ni 
* No 


sA 
§4° eae 
4—4 Thorndike B.....12! 
1—4 Boot E oot 


| Kennebec, ‘ Ly 

| Brown Drills. 

e ees RY 

Pepperell 5 
Cottonades, 

N. Y. M.CamiletJeans.3 

Whitington .... 

York 


EE Bikes so cccececnes 
Willimantic S F.......75 
Willimantic...........45 
OLYOKE!... 2. .000020000-40 
C C Cotton 3 











L. HOOPES, General Produce Commission Mer¢ 
94 Warren street, New York. Send for Weekls 
Price Current—Marking Plate and Shipping Cards— 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. 








St. Louis and St. Joseph. 


The present high price of government securi- 
ties has largely directed the attention of close- 
ly calculating investors to the fresher and more 
promising bonds of American railroads, which 
are at once cheaper to buy and proportionally 
more lucrative. Among the most promising of 
these are the bonds offered by the St. Louis and 
St. Joseph Railroad, whether for permanent 
holding or holding in anticipation of a rise. 
Not only does this road run through a thickly 
populated part of Missouri and rich in natura. 
resources, but at St. Joseph it meets the great 
railroad arteries of the North and West; thence 
traversing the wealthy counties of Buchanan, 
Chnton, Clay, and Ray, in addition to the 
local business thereby engendered—it will have 
the transportation of freight and passengers to 
St. Louis, the East, and the Southeast. These 
are only advantages at present actually enjoyed 
by the road, which place its success beyond 
reasonable doubt; but when the country imme- 
diately west of St. Louis, upon which every 
passing month leaves the signs of great prog- 
ress, shall have become thickly peopled, it bids 
fair to be amongst tne most valuable aud opt- 
lent of the short lines in the country. The 
total issue of bonds is only $1,000,000, of which 
$800,000 has been already taken up. The bal- 
ance is offered at 82. The interest is payable at 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company ot New 
York. The negotiation of the bonds is in the 
hands of the eminent and conservative banking 
firm of LUTHER KovUNTZzE, 52 Wall street, who 
accord them an unqualified endorsement—to all 
who know this house, an ample recommen- 
dation. See advertisement. 


—- > _—- 
Good News from Ireland! 


During the Irish famine we sent a millior 
dollars’ worth of food to Cork. Ireland is now 
repaying the debt with interest; not from ber 
exchequer, nor from harvest fields, but from the 
adamantine rocks on her coast. An enterpris- 
ing company in New York is importing ship- 
loads of the edible moss that grows on her 
cliffs, and converting it, under tie name of SE 
Moss FARrxg, into an economic source of nour: 
ishment and palatable food. The new source . 
aliment is prepared under a patent, and altboug 
but a year in the market, has already taken pre- 
cedence of all the gelatinous agents heretofors 
used in cookery. No epicure who has taste 
the puddings, custards and jellies made from 
Sea Moss Farrng, will deny that they are ais 
comparable. The saving effected by using 1S 
article instead of maizena, farina or cori stare “ 
feu of which it excels in palatability), is #004 
fty per cent, 








